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Reporting 
Our National Legislators 


By Lows E. Reichard 


Washington, D. C. 


“LH OW did they treat you today?” in- 
quired one Washington reporter of 
another who had just returned to 
his office after reporting a House committee 
hearing. “Oh,” came the reply, with a broad 
grin, “it wasn’t so bad today; there were never 
more than three or four talking at once.” 

The reply of the reporter, though it may 
have had some of the earmarks of exaggera- 
tion, indicates what any one who undertakes 
to report committees of the Senate and Hous« 
of Representatives may be expected to contend 
with, and it shows, as well, the philosophical 
attitude the reporter must acquire if he hopes 
to do this kind of reporting and still preserve 
the mental balance that will entitle him to a 
certificate of sanity at the end of a sessior 
of Congress. 


Both Senate and House Committees 
Present Difficulties 


Senate and House committee reporting, as 
any one who has undertaken it will testify, 
is difficult. Nevertheless, since it pays moder- 
ately well (25 cents a hundred words, with 
the sale of a carbon now and then), there are 
reporters in Washington who are always on 
deck at each succeeding session of Congress 
apparently willing to endure more punishment 
just so long as Uncle Sam shows a readiness 
to dig into his capacious pockets for the where- 
withal to pay for reporting services rendered. 





So far as the actual reporting work is con 
cerned, there is little choice between the Sen 
ate and House committees. There is an 
abundance of trouble in store for the reporter 
on either side of the imaginary dividing line 
Senate committees, it is true, are supposed to 
be somewhat more dignified and decorous than 
those of the House, but a Senator, with or 
without dignity, can speak as rapidly and as 
loosely, and make a reporter’s life as miserable, 
as any less distinguished mo~*s! ever dares 


to do 


No Official Reporters for Senate 
Committees 


Indeed, from the reporting aspect alone, the 
mainedifference between the committees of the 
upper and lower branches of Congress lies in 
the manner in which the reporting work is 
handled. The Senate has no official reporters 
Very nearly all of the committee reporting is 
done by men engaged in the general shorthand 
reporting business in Washington. 


House Committees Have Official Corps 


The House boasts a corps of four men, desig- 
nated Official Stenographers to Committees 
Except for this fact, which brings about a 
slight difference in the method of obtaining 
reporting assistance when it is needed, what 
will be said of House committee reporting will 
be equally true of reporting on the Senate side. 
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The four men who compose the House corps 
of official stenographers, named in the order 
of the length of their service, are: Mr. R. J. 
Speir, Mr. W. G. Stuart, Mr. L. F. Caswell, 
and Mr. Albert Schneider. 

Mr. Speir, dean of the corps, is in his twen- 
tieth year of service. Needless to say, a man 
who has had so many years of experience 
knows all the tricks and pitfalls of committee 
reporting. It is doubtful whether Uncle Sam 
has on his long payroll a more conscientious 
worker than this genial, kindly reporter. So 
long as a single House committee shows the 
slightest sign of life, Mr. Speir may be found 
at his post ready for an emergency. After the 
Congress has adjourned and all is quiet, one 
may still find him at his office daily, but then 
he probably will be ensconced in his ponderous 
leather chair as deeply interested in Dewey's 
“Experience and Nature,” or other 
equally heavy work, as the ordinary reader 
would be in one of Van Dine’s absorbing 
mystery stories. 

Mr. Stuart, who ranks next to Mr. Speir 
in point of length of service, is also a veteran 
reporter. Before his appointment as an official 
stenographer to committees, he was engaged in 
the general reporting business in Washington. 
Since his appointment, he has reported com- 
mittees, subcommittees, special committees, 
and joint committees without number. The 
greater portion of this work, of course, has 
been done in Washington, but now and again 
he has accompanied various committees about 
the country when investigations of one sort or 
another have been under way. On one occa- 
sion, after the World War, he went to Europe 
with a special committee, visited the various 
famous battle fields, and took testimony under 
most trying conditions. Mr. Stuart is a re- 
porter of the quiet, imperturbable type. Though 
he seems never to hurry, he has the faculty 
or knack of turning out a great deal of work 
in a given time. 

Mr. Caswell, quiet, courteous, and wnas- 
suming, is recognized in Washington not only 
as an excellent reporter, but as a one-man 
information bureau. “Ask ‘Cas,’” is the sug- 
gestion often offered to him who seeks in- 
formation. Mr. Caswell won his appointment 
in a competitive test. It will be of interest 
to shorthand reporters to know that he has a 
somewhat unusual way of getting into trim 
after a period of idleness. Instead of asking 
some one to dictate, or resorting to the use 
of a dictaphone, he merely takes a newspaper 
or book and writes as he reads, without look- 
ing at what he writes. He is able to write 


some 


in this manner at a very high speed. 

Mr. Schneider is the “baby” of the corps. 
Like Mr. Caswell, he won his spurs as the 
result of a competitive examination. He is 
already known to the readers of this magazine 
as one of the fastest shorthand writers in the 
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world, having won the shorthand champion- 
ship in 1921. His ability to write rapidly and 
to read his notes with facility is truly aston- 
ishing. He has few peers and possibly no 
superiors. 


“Outsiders” Called In, Too 


Obviously, it is impossible for this small 
corps of Official Stenographers to Committees 
to report all the hearings held by the various 
House committees; in fact, they cannot even 
begin to do so. It is their inability to cover 
the many committees sitting that at once 
brings opportunity knocking loudly at the 
doors of the “outside” reporters in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

The first knock is usually heard about the 
second week in November, before the Congress 
convenes. At this time the powerful Com- 
mittee on Appropriations begins to function. 
It quickly divides itself into six or seven sub- 
committees, each of which is charged with the 
duty of scrutinizing the annual estimates of 
expenditures of certain of the governmental 
departments and bureaus. The estimates must 
be justified before Uncle Sam will consent 
to loosen his purse strings, and in the process 
of justification department heads and officials 
are required to appear before the several com- 
mittees and make their statements regarding 
the estimates submitted. It is at this point that 
Mr. Speir, dean of the corps, begins sending 
out SOS calls to the reporters “downtown.” 


Volume of Work Heavy 


Still later, in December, with the convening 
of Congress, other committees begin to get 
under way. Soon, like a rash, they are likely 
to break out at any time and place. Altogether 
the House has 46 committees. By far the 
majority of these are active; a few are in a 
lethargic state or a comatose condition from 
which they are only occasionally roused; and 
the remainder are so nearly lifeless that even 
the use of a pulmotor would be of little avail. 
Even so, there have been instances when as 
many as eighteen House committees have held 
hearings simultaneously, not to mention those 
on the Senate side that were sitting at the 
same time. The volume of work at times is 
tremendous, and since nearly every committee 
requires “daily copy,” the demand for re- 
porting service is heavy. 


Great Variety of Subject Matter 


If variety is the spice of life, the reporter 
in search of “spice” finds an abundance of it 
when he undertakes committee reporting, for 
there are hearings on almost every conceivable 
subject. He may emerge from the Committee 
on Ways and Means in a bewildered state of 
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mind, after an attempt to report a rapid-fire 
discussion of the intricacies of the Income 
Tax Law. The Committee on Immigration 


and Naturalization, with its vexatious prob- 
lems, may cause him to wish that all foreigners 
could be dumped into the ocean and forgotten 
forever. 
Foreign 


The Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce, with its tangled trans- 





portation questions, affords him an opportunity 
to exercise all his skill and ingenuity. The 
Committee on Agriculture, in its heated dis- 
cussions of farm relief, or of measures de- 
signed to exterminate insect pests, or what 
not, may leave him gasping with the realiza- 
tion of how little he really knows. In the 
Committee on the Judiciary, nursery of the 
Volstead Act, he may become completely be- 
fuddled as puzzling legal points are discussed 
with reckless abandon. Then, too, there are 
still other committees, such as Banking and 
Currency, Naval Affairs, and Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries that may make him wish 
he were a popcorn vender instead of a re- 
porter. There are no soft spots. All com- 
mittees are bad, but, unfortunately some are 
worse. 


Skill and Resource Required 


In addition to the difficulties that face the 
reporter because of the technical nature of 
many of the subjects discussed, there are other 
reasons why committee reporting calls for all 
the skill and all-round knowledge that the re- 
porter can possibly bring to his task. The 
more important committees have a large mem- 
bership; in some cases there are as many as 
twenty to thirty members on a committee. 
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A few chairmen rule their committees with 
an iron hand, keeping very good order; in 
other cases the committees rule the chairmen: 
and in still others no one rules anything. Under 
such conditions, two or three members now 
and then start out under full steam at the 
same time, and immediately the reporter finds 
himself in a quandary. Obviously, he cannot 





O ficial 
Staff 
Assigned 
to House 
Committee 
Reporting, 
in Court 
of the House 
Office Building 


R. J. Speir 
(dean) 

W. G. Stuart 
L. F. Caswell 
and 
Albert Schneider 





report them all at once, and, if he elects to 
jot down a question asked by one member, 
he may be embarrassed a moment later to find 
that the witness has tricked him into an un- 
enviable position by answering an inquiry 
propounded by someone else. 

During a season of committee reporting, the 
reporter will find himself face to face with 
members of the President’s Cabinet, admirals, 
generals, industrial giants, railroad magnates, 
scientists of the highest order, college presi- 
dents and professors, the great, the near-great, 
and the ordinary, everyday type of American 
citizen. Among these will be some who will 
speak with maddening deliberation; some who 
will talk with bewildering rapidity ; some who 
whisper and some who shout; some whose 
remarks will be brief and to the point; some 
without “terminal facilities,” who go on and 
on until the chairman is ready to use his gavel 
with murderous intent. In every hearing there 
is likely to be at least one witness whom the 
reporter would like to see spending his leisure 
moments in an electric chair instead of in a 
committee room. 

More than the mere ability to take notes 
rapidly and read them readily is required of 
the committee reporter. Indeed, in Washing- 
ton there is a sharp distinction between the 
man whw is merely an expert shorthand writer 


















ins. 
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and the one who is a finished reporter. This 
distinction arises largely from the fact that 
testimony before Senate and House com- 
mittees is rarely taken under oath. It is usually 
in the form of statements of witnesses, more 
or less interspersed with questions by mem- 
bers of the committee. Therefore, it need not 
be—in fact, it should not be—transcribed too 
literally. Whatever their elocutionary short- 
comings and their grammatical lapses, most 
speakers do not like to be confronted with 
them on the printed page; and, since nearly 
all testimony given before the various com- 
mittees eventually appears in printed form, 
it behooves the reporter to smooth out the 
rough places and turn out as polished a prod- 
uct as he can without altering the meaning 
of what the speaker intended to say. 


Much “Editing” Demanded 


As indicative of the need for revising and 
polishing remarks, there is the case of the 
too-literal reporter who was called to task 
because of an unsatisfactory transcript. When 
brought up on the carpet he resorted to the 
time-worn stand-by: “That’s just exactly 
what I have in my notes.” Thereupon the 
gentleman who had registered the complaint 
exclaimed testily: “Young man, I don’t doubt 
your accuracy; I dread it.” 

In addition to such revising as the reporter 
may do, persons who appear before the various 
committees are often given the privilege of 
“going over” their own remarks; and some 
make very liberal use of it. There are occa- 
sions when the revised report bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the original tran- 
script. Now and again a Senator or a Rep- 
resentative may be found scanning a transcript 
of his remarks or his questions, and touching 
them up here and there, but usually our legis- 
lators are so busy that they trust this to the 
reporter. 

In the case of heads of departments and 
their representatives, transcripts of their re- 
marks are almost invariably carefully revised. 
The procedure, as a rule, is for the reporter 
to turn his transcript over to the official com- 
mittee stenographers, by whom it is sent to 
the clerk of the committee before which the 
hearing was held, and the clerk in turn for- 
wards it to the proper department official. 
After correction and revision, it is returned to 
the clerk of the committee and sent by him to 
the Government Printing Office, from which 
it shortly emerges in printed form. 


The Compensating Features 


Though committee reporting is very dif- 
ficult work, it has its compensating features : 
Important current topics are often under con- 
sideration, there is a great variety of subjects, 
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the reporter is certain to come in contact with 
many able and distinguished men and women, 
and almost without exception members of the 
various committees treat the reporter with 
consideration. Then, too, there are amusing 
situations and incidents from time to time, 
and these, together with the sense of humor 
that every reporter should possess, save him 
from a visit to a psycopathic ward. 


An Anecdote or Two 


To show that Senators and members of the 
House do not take themselves or the rest o! 
the world too seriously, it may not be amiss 
to cite a few instances where the injection of 
a bit of humor has helped to lighten the re 
porter’s burden. 

Back in 1922, when iron-fisted Senator 
Penrose was still alive, the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he was then the chairman, 
was holding hearings on the tariff. Among 
other witnesses there appeared one day one 
who spoke on behalf of Smith Brothers’ cough 
drops. At the conclusion of his statement he 
distributed boxes of the famous cough drops 
among the members of the committee. Each 
box, of course, bore a picture of the heavily- 
bearded Smith brothers. As he concluded his 
statement with the customary, “I thank you, 
Mr. Chairman,” and walked away from the 
table at which the Senators sat, Senator 
Penrose’s voice thundered forth: 

“Just a moment; I want to ask you an im- 
portant question.” 

“I shall be glad to answer it, if I can, Mr 
Chairman,” said the witness. 

Then, in apparent seriousness, holding a 
box of cough drops in his hand, the Pennsyl- 
vania Senator dryly inquired: “Are these good 
likenesses of the Smith brothers?” 

“I would rather not commit myself on that, 
Mr. Chairman,” replied the witness, amid 
great laughter. 

On another occasion the late J. J. Darling- 
ton, for years leader of the Washington bar, 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House. Mr. Darlington, lovable gentle- 
man though he was, was a terror to reporters. 
As was aptly remarked by one reporter, Mr. 
Darlington had never learned to use the space- 
bar; that is to say, his utterances were so 
rapid that the words seemed always to run 
together. 

As he was addressing the committee, one 
member turned to a colleague seated nearby 
and inquired: “Who is this rapid-fire gentle- 
man speaking ?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “that’s Mr. Darlington, 
leading legal light of Washington.” 

“Well,” remarked the member, “he’s the 
first man I’ve ever known who could say 
‘United States Supreme Court’ in one syllable.” 
A reporter who was formerly an official 
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committee stenographer, but who is now a 
Reporter of Debates on the floor of the House, 
tells this amusing story on himself: 

A gentleman who chose his words meticu- 
lously, who enunciated clearly, and rounded 
out every sentence perfectly, leaving the re- 
porter no alibi, was going along at breakneck 
speed. During the course of his remarks he 
used the expression “devilish duplicity.” Im- 
mediately he turned to the reporter, and in an 
aside whispered: “Please change ‘devilish’ to 
‘diabolical,’” and continued his statement 
where he had left off, without missing a beat. 
For just a fraction of a second the reporter 
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Then, 
suddenly, he honestly and naively remarked 


was completely stunned. recovering 
“Great guns! I’m not anywhere near. that 
yet.” Thereupon, the whole committee went 
into uproarious laughter. 

These instances, cited at the risk of going 
somewhat afield, are given merely to empha 
size the fact that now and again there is a 
let-up in the tension and strain that is un- 
avoidably a part of this kind of work, a mo- 
ment or two during which the reporter may 
get a new grip on himself, a brief opportunity 
to reflect that committee reporting, after all, 
has its saving features 


~~ 


Why Not 


Dedicate 1930 to Service? 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


Washington, D.C. 


HEN 1930 opens its infant eyes to 

the rising sun of a new born year, 

the time is ripe for formulating your 
standards of service which are to form the 
keynote of your individual progress and the 
record of your future achievements. 

Why let opportunity unfold its hands and 
chance knock at the door of success, in the 
form of a competitor who is more prepared 
than you are to snatch the wreath of victory 
from the jaws of defeat? 

That is the sentiment, at any rate, which 
actuated at least one office worker last year 
to profit by the spirit of the occasion, and to 
formulate a little credo which was the beacon 
star to guide unwary footsteps along the path 


. - ' 
ol promotion and SsuUCCTSS 


I Am Gornc to Depicate 1930 to Service 

Promotion is sensitive It comes ecasily where it is 
nvited and stays where it is well treated 

In 1929 I tried to prove that | could provide th 
type of work and service which would be appreciated 
y my boss 

But if in 1929 my service was good, in 1930 it is 
going to be still better I can never be satisfied with 


something better 

mean the way I greet my boss and 
espectiulness with which I ap 
authority——the undue fa 
which I give to details—the 
courtesy with which I[ meet wish of my em 
ployers—the attention | pay to my business dress and 
business-like atmosphere 
it may involve the 


good enough, when I can give 

Service may 
my co-workers—the 
proach those in absence of 
miliarity—the attention 
every 
personal appearance—the 
that | bring to each day's task 
many little courtesies due others, such as “Yes, sir,” 
“Yes, ma'am,” and “I thank you.” 


ability and absolute 


task with skill and 


Service may mean sterling reli 
dependability, dispatching every 
accuracy. 

Service may mean many things, but to me it must 
mean everything 

In 1930 I shall try make myself successful in 
everything I undertake With this goal 


ment ahead of me, I shall succeed! 


Armed with these new year resolutions, and 
hewing closely to the line throughout the year, 
will find many worthy office workers break- 
ing at last through that closed door of pro 


motion. It is the touchstone of success, fame, 
and fortune Every word has a meaning, 
if obeyed. 


For a Bigger, Better Year! 


Certainly the world will continue to honor 
everyone to the degree that they merit it, and 
if one’s constant endeavor during 1930 is 
going to be striving to please and to make 
oneself useful at all times, not to shun work, 
to make all possible contacts with people who 
can help, by approaching with the 
proper courtesy, respect, and due humility, by 
whipping all tasks laid out and doing a good 
job, the summing up at the end of 1930 can 
only be most favorable 

If you dedicate 1930 to the spirit of service 
as never before, and strive to live up to your 
self-imposed contract, success will be yours 
Unfurl your standards to the trade winds of 
1930, and so achieve a bigger, better, and more 
profitable year. 


people 
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No One Man Knows All 


From “Cannery Notes” 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Psychology in Typewriting 
By Ida M. Weygant 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HERE are some simple and important 

psychological facts that every type- 

writing student should know and under- 
stand. I learned them too late—after my 
stenographic course was completed—but I wish 
that I had known them sooner. Ignorance of 
these few psychological laws results in many 
students becoming discouraged and quitting 
typewriting, or remaining at a certain level in 
their speed that could be increased if they but 
understood why they were making no progress. 





“What Makes Me Slow?” 


A beginner enviously watches his neighbor, 
who commenced typewriting at the same time 
he did, working the keyboard at an even and 
rapid rate, while he himself hits the keys as 
though he were lifting a heavy crowbar be- 
tween each stroke. And knowing that he prac- 
tises as much as his neighbor, he wonders— 
“Why?” The explanation is that his neigh- 
bor’s nervous system constructed and 
trained that it reacts quickly to a response, 
while the reactions of his own nervous system 
are naturally slow. In typewriting, a com- 
plicated telegraph system is in operation. A 
letter seen with the eye becomes a stimulus. 
This stimulus is taken to the mind, carried to 
the fingers by neurones—miniature telegraph 
wires, as it were—and written with the mus- 
cles of the hand. The stimulus is transferred 
from one neurone to another by crossing 
synaptic connections. The synapse is not an 
organ or thing, but merely a place where two 
neurones come into contact or close together. 
Thus, in the striking of one letter on the key- 
board, many synapses have to be crossed before 
that letter can appear on the typewriting paper 
At some synapses, great resistance is offered 
to the passage of the impulse. The speed, 
therefore, which one makes in beginning type- 
writing depends on the condition of the 
synapse, and the amount of resistance that must 
be overcome. Practice makes a path from 
one neurone to another—one synapse to an- 
other—and continual practice increases the 
smoothness of the path. The student who 
naturally responds quickly, and who finds little 
resistance in the synapses, soon has his path- 
way made. It is as though he had to make 
one across a meadow, while the other type of 
student—the slow responding student—had to 
build his path over a mountain. 

Up to thirty words a minute progress is 
rather rapid, and many students are dis- 
couraged when their speed of improvement 


is so 


slackens at this stage of development. They 
again wonder—“Why?” In _ typewriting, a 
student learns a lot at the beginning, but, 
when he has reached a speed of thirty words 
a minute, most of the easy tricks have been 
mastered, secure an equal increase 
thereafter learning a great many 
more difficult acts. For example, a beginner, 
looking at his copy, “finds the word ‘what’ 
and thinks of w. He now looks at a picture 
of the keyboard, locates w and, then, finding 
a corresponding position on the actual key- 
board, he makes a stroke. The same pro- 
cedure for A and a and ¢ While there 
has been great progress, however, in respect to 
the elimination of useless acts and the 
perfecting of the finger work in striking the 
keys, the learner is still in the ‘letter stage,’ 
making a particular complex reaction to each 
letter. 

“Further eliminations and selections 
result in a combined reaction’ to two letters 
For example, when ‘what’ is observed, the 
thought of the wh sets off two strokes, as if 
they were a unit; the same for at, and for 
other similar units that are frequently en- 
countered. While this unification is spreading 
to less familiar combinations, longer units 
such as are, the, ter; soon they, ough, and 
later whole words or even phrases, are written 
as integrated or unified acts.”"* Thus, type- 
writing constantly demands a mastering of 
more complex and integrated reactions. 


and to 
demands 


many 


“Plateaus of Learning” 


Every typewriting student experiences, more 
than once, the so-called “plateau of learning” 
—a period of days or even weeks when no 
apparent progress is made. This is a critical 
time for the student, because, often, where 
actual improvement is not insisted upon, the 
“plateau” becomes a permanent level. 

If I had known what a plateau was, I should 
have been spared many hours of discourage 
ment and depression. For at least six weeks 
I never typed below forty words a minute, 
and never over forty-three. I was desperate, 
and about to give up entirely, when I found 
myself, within a few days, averaging forty- 
eight and fifty words a minute. During those 
six weeks of what I thought hopeless struggle, 
I had been constantly improving. I was pass- 
ing through a period of transition to a higher 
level, during which no immediate improvement 


* Ei.ementTary Perceotooer, Arthur | Gates, page 314 
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was made. But I emerged with greater ability 
than before. This is characteristic of a plateau. 

The cause of a plateau is usually not evi- 
dent, but sometimes a checkup on yourself will 
help. It may be that you have acquired a 
bad habit or method which interferes with 
your progress. At one time I found myself 
Striking the letter + with my little finger. A 
number of little things like that count in a 
speed test. Again, a plateau may be due to 
some physical condition. The danger is that 
a student will be so annoyed that he will drop 
back to the lower but more familiar level m- 
stead of persisting until the new habits are 
mastered. 


Don’t Let Yourself “Go Stale” 


Im typewriting, one should not practise for 
more than sixty minutes at one time without 
a rest period. I did not know this when 1} 
was a typewriting student, and because I was 
ambitious I would work for three and four 
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hours without an intermission. The worse 
L became—I realize now it was because I 
“went stale,” which was only the natural 
result of too long practice sessions—the more 
determined I grew. to stick at what I was 
doing until it was done perfectly. I would 
have been better off if I had put aside my 
work for a time, and then returned to it again 
I do not want to diseourage hard and per 
sistent practice, bot efficiency decreases after 
sixty minutes or more of constant “pegging 
at the keys.” 


You CAN Sacceed 


Some are more naturally adapted to type- 
writing than others, but everyone can be a 
good typist. I have tried to explain some of 
the psychological causes for periods of lull 
in a student’s progress. If the reader under- 
stands these causes, he should not find the 
learning of typewriting discouraging. And 
practice will cure any typewriting ailment 


a od 


Excursions in the Dictionary 
By Arthur G. Skecles 


Columbus, Ohio 


(Concluded from the November issue) 


HEN you “orate” you speak—from 

Latin “oro,” to speak. “Oro” is re- 
lated to “os, oris,” the mouth. Therefore, an 
“orator” uses his mouth to make himself 
famous; an “oration” is something spoken; 
and “oratory” is exercise for the mouth. An 
“oral” contract is spoken, not written. 

An “oracle” is one who makes a revelation ; 
also the revelation itself. Oracles were fre- 
quently consulted by the ancients; but if we 
should say of a man today that he is am oracle, 
he might suspect that we were making fun 
of him We prefer short and simple words 
to long and difficult ones—except for special 
uses. When the captain of “H. M. S. Pina- 
fore” says of Little Buttercup, 


Stern conviction’s o'er me stealing 
That the mystic lady’s dealing 
In oracular revealing 


he is expressing the idea “I do believe this 
strange girl is trying to tell me something” ; 
but that couldn’t have been sung to the music. 

The Latin word for eye is “oculus.” “Ocu- 
las” proof can be seen. An “oculist” treats 
the eyes. An “optician,” however, corrects 
defects of sight; from Greek “optikos,” per- 
taining to sight. 





But don’t jump to the conclusion that an 
“optimist” is one who sees things as they are, 
or even one who views things through rose- 
colored glasses. The word “optimism” comes 
from Latin “optimum,” meaning “best.” An 
“optimist” hopes for, or believes in the’ best; 
he is “optimistic.” “Optimacy” is government 
by an aristocracy—that is, by the best. (Froth 
Greek “aristos,” best.) The aristocracy it- 
self is the “optimate.” 

Now, you might conclude that an “option” 
is the privilege of taking the best; but not’ so, 
says the dictionary. “Opto” means “to 
choose,” atid “optio” means “choice.” So an 
“option” gives yow your choice of taking or 
not taking. 

And does the “opulent” man have his choice 
of the good’ things of this world? Not accord- 
ing to the dictionary. He is a man who has 
“opes,” Latin for “riches.” It looks as though 
this word might be related to “opus,” plural 
“opera,” meaning “work.” A “Grand Opera” 
is literally “great works.” Musicians desig- 
nate their works “Opus 1,” “Opus 2,” and’ so 
on. When you “operate” you work; atid an 
“operation” is a work; bat “operatic” means 


pertaining or likened to the opera—that is 
(Continued on page 191) 
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Dealing With New Words 
A Few Suggestions 


HEN you have learned the first nine 
chapters in the Manual, you have 
learned nearly all of the word-build- 


ing principles, the signs for the common words, 
the most common phrases, and the most com- 
monly recurring prefixes and suffixes. In other 
words, you should have at your command all 
the hard-working words of the language. With 
this equipment you should be able to write 
more than 95 per cent of the running words 
in any ordinary matter that is not technical. 
But don’t forget that the 5 per cent of the 
that you have not yet learned to write, 
can create much trouble. 

[here are two reasons for this. One is that 
these less used words are not as familiar to 
you as the short, easy words you had through 
Chapter VIII. They are more or less strangers 
That in itself may cause hesitation in writing. 

The second reason is based on the first. Not 
having to use the principles presented in these 
later chapters as often as you would those 
they will not be so easily 
Almost any word is 
time. It may involve 

principles given in 


words, 


occurring earlier, 
recalled when needed. 
likely to occur at any 
some of the advanced 


Chapters X and XI. Consequently, unless you 
have a good working knowledge of the prin 
ciples in these lessons, you may find yourseli 
“floored” by a strange word—that is, strange 
from the shorthand point of view. After you 
have studied Chapters X and XI, you will be 
able to do some work in learning to use all 
word-building principles fast and accurately. 

This you can do by taking an article or 
story from a magazine and, while reading 
through it, putting a circle around each word 
the outline for which you cannot picture in 
your mind instantly. Then go back and con- 
struct outlines for these words as rapidly as 
you can. Work under pressure. Speed in 
thinking the outlines and writing them keeps 
you keyed up, alert, and tends to keep your 
mind concentrated on the job in hand. This 
practice will accustom you in a measure to 
dealing with situations as they arise in actual 
dictation. There is no substitute for the ability 
to construct outlines quickly, except, of course, 
to learn piece-meal the forms for all the words 
in the English language—which is more of a 
job than the most enthusiastic and ambitious 
student is willing to undertake. 


Notes on the Chapters 


Chapter xX 
What is “ 


HAPTER X starts off with a rather big 
word. Do you know what it means? To 
save you the trouble of “looking it up” in the 
dictionary, let us discuss it for a moment. “Anal- 
ogy,” from which we get the word analogical, 


Analogical’’? 


means “a resemblance of relations.” It carries 
something of the idea of alikeness. From the 
shorthand point of view, it means treating 


certain beginnings or endings of words, or even 
in the same way when there is a 
likeness, a similarity. To get down to cases, 
the similarity, for example, in the word- 
beginnings given in the tenth chapter is found 


principles, 





in the fact that disjoining adds the sounds tr 
plus a vowel. In some instances the ¢ and r 
are separated by an obscure vowel; in other 
cases the ¢ and r come together. By exten- 
sion, some of the prefix signs may includ 
another similar prefix—e-xci- as well as extr-, 
exter. The principle of analogy is one of the 
most useful devices in shorthand in construct- 
ing word forms. 


Procedure for Easy Learning 


Now let us establish a procedure for learn 
ing these word-beginnings and word-endings 
The words given in the Manual are the most 
common ones, with a few less common thrown 
in for good measure. You will see that there 
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are but a few words in any group. By learn- 
ing these well, getting fixed in your mind 
what the prefix and suffix is, you will have an 
analogical basis for any others that you may 
be called upon to write. For example, when 
you learn that ¢ disjoined above the rest of 
the outline expresses the prefix trons, when 
ever you encounter a word beginning with 
trans the prefix will be suggested to you— 
by analogy, by association. 

Prepare the groups in this way: first, note 
the prefix or suffix; second, read through the 
illustrations of that prefix or suffix without 
referring to the key, if possible. As you go 
through, underline any word that you cannot 
read quickly. Then check up with the key. 
Third, go through the reading process several 
times. Fourth, practise the forms until you 
can write them fluently, thinking each word 
as you write it. Fifth, if possible, get some- 
one to dictate that entire group to-you. The 
key wili be useful for this purpose. Eventually 
you write shorthand from dictation, and the 
more writing you do from dictation, the more 
closely you parallel the conditions under which 
you will finally use your shorthand. Sirth, 
read your outlines. Seventh, check with the 
shorthand forms in the Manual. 


Phrasing Adds Fluency to Your Writing 


The phrases given in Paragraphs 218-224 
are quite important. They are easy to under- 
stand, because of the analogy in treatment. 
The phrases in Paragraph 218, for example, 
are written under one principle—merely omit- 
ting the “under” and writing the rest of the 
outline under the preceding. 

In Paragraph 224 we have modifications in 
forms, and the learning of these phrases is 
a mere matter of memory, with intensive prac- 
tice. After practising the execution of all 
these phrases, it would be a very valuable 
exercise if you would try to put them into 
sentences. It is easier to learn the phrases 
in a natural language setting. You will find 
the construction of such sentences fascinating 


Chapter XI 


Initials Must be Written With the Utmost 
Accuracy 


Y remembering that the only initials which 

have different forms are c, g, u, x, y, = 
and learning these, the matter will be greatly 
simplified. 


Intersection 


Outside of a few very commonly used forms, 
such as the ones for A. D., A. M., P. M., 
C. O. D., it is better to learn these in con- 
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nection with the “job” when you start to work. 
dt is well, however, to study the principle and 
get some practice in applying it on the illus 
trations given. 


Chapter XII 


T will help you in learning the forms for 

the states and territories if you simply pick 
out the abbreviations which differ from the 
regular longhand abbreviations. There are 
twenty-five of these—so you see your whole 
task will be two by following this 
suggestion. 

It is necessary that you be familiar with the 
forms for the cities. Your teacher will prob- 
ably spread these names throughout the letters 
dictated to you to give you an opportunity to 
familiarize yourself with the forms. 

The name terminations given in Paragraph 
241 are simply for your guidance in construct- 
ing forms for names of places that perhaps are 
not as common as those you find listed in the 
Manual. 

You need much attention to the 
device presented in Paragraph 242. As a 
matter of fact, you should know the states in 
which any of these cities are located, and it 
will not be necessary, therefore, to write the 
name of the state unless it is specifically given 
in the text matter you may be taking. In 
instances a city of the same name is 
located in different states, it will be necessary 
to make the distinction, as for example Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; and Springfield, Illinois ; 
Portland, Oregon; and Portland, Maine. 


cut in 


not give 


where 


Use the Vocabulary Words in Sentences 


You will find the Vocabulary a very helpful 
addition to your shorthand equipment. Although 


all of the words are not of equal value from 

the point of view of frequency, they occur often 

enough to make it worth while to learn them 
1 


thor iwniy 


Simply take a page at a time and study these 


you have studied the previous forms. A 
good way to impress them on your memory 
is to write sentences containing them. For 


example, you can prepare one set of sentences 
for page 155, another for page 156, and so on. 
At the end prepare a shorter group, using all 
the words. This will prove of special value 
in fixing the forms in your mind if used for 
dictation purposes. 

Always work toward the level of expert 
performance. Write words as fast as you can 
while keeping the hand under control. In the 
end, you write words from hearing them, not 
from seeing them. Consequently, get as much 
dictation practice as possible. But read what 
you write. 
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ANY people, otherwise intelligent and 
reasonably well-read, go through life 
skimming lazily over words whose 

meaning they gather vaguely through their 
relation to the context, but which are total 
strangers when the context gives no clue to 
the meaning they are intended to convey. Thus 
it is that we all have a wider reading than 
speaking vocabulary. We recognize words, 
properly set off in a sentence, that we should 
never think of using of our own volition. 

Our own English language is probably the 
richest of all languages in synonyms. We 
have borrowed freely from the tongues of other 
people, so that it is rare in English for us 
not to find ourselves with a wide choice of 
similar words to express our thoughts. But, 
while we have borrowed, we have not bor- 
rowed improvidently. We have not simply 
duplicated what we already possessed. When 
we have taken a word or a root from another 
tongue, we have usually taken it because, al- 
though it may be identical in concept with a 
word or root of our own, it yet expressed a 
different shade of meaning than our own word 
implied. Sometimes we have borrowed a word 
solely for variety, but when the novelty has 
worn off we have invariably succeeded in 
moulding the new word into a shade of mean- 
ing different from both the original root and 
its English equivalent. 

Consider the synonyms hide and conceal, 
one an original Anglo-Saxon word, the- other 
borrowed from the Latin 3oth words mean 
fundamentally the same thing, and they are, 
in fact, often used interchangeably. But, fol- 
lowing the natural genius of language, we 
have managed to make use of both of them 
without economic waste. Probably it would 
be harder to find in the language two words 
more identical in meaning; still, we have 
shaded them until each has a distinctive mean- 
ing to the discriminating user of our tongue. 
Thus, we say concealed weapons, but hidden 
treasure; and while we conceal assets, with 
the implied attempt to defraud, we foolishl) 
hide our heads in the sand like the ostrich. 

But usually we are not content with only 
two words to express the same fundamental 
idea. So, broadening the concept, we have 
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added to hide and conceal, the following 
secrete, screen, cloak, mask, disguise, and 
finally, during the war, camouflage—each with 
its own special shade of meaning 
Take, again, three of the commonest words 
in daily use—breakfast, dinner, supper. Origi- 
nally our Saxon ancestors probably started 
off with only the one word, breakfast. Every 
time they ate—and it should be remembered 
that they didn’t eat so often as we do—they 
broke their fast, whether it was morning, mid- 
day, or at sundown Then, from the old 
French, they heard the word supper, meaning 
to sup, to eat, or, in the language of the 
Saxons, to break a fast. It sounded like a 
good word, and our ambitious ancestors wer: 
learning manners from the Norman French 
So they named one of their meals supper 
Then dinner came into the language from the 
modern French—perhaps at the same time that 
our forebears could afford three meals in a 
single day! Three meals required three dif- 
ferent names, and therefore dinner, which 
meant simply to dine, or to sup, or to break 
fast, became a good English word! At any 
rate, the three words got in—all meaning ex 
actly the same thing—and we have allotted 
them their various shades of meaning, so that 
each designates a meal at a particular time of 
day. So absolutely identical in concept, how 
ever, are the two borrowed words that, al 
though they have been with us for genera 
tions, they have hardly become used to thei: 
English raiment. Dinner passes for suppet 
with some of us, and supper for dinner with 
others; while others, in order to get a fourth 
meal in, have helped themselves to another 
word—this time from dialectic English—and 
they have breakfast in the morning, luncheon 
at midday, dinner at night, and supper after 
the theatre! And at each function they sit 
at: and eat. 
A discriminating knowledge of synonyms is 
a sure sign of mental culture. It has been 
said that good diction is nothing more nor 
less than the putting of the right word in the 
right place. The achieving of this effect is 
necessarily dependent upon familiarity with the 
fine shades of the many synonyms in the Eng- 
lish language. This does not mean, however, 
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that we can be expected to lug them all around 
with us for use in our working vocabulary, 
for there are too many of them for even the 
most capacious head. It is usually sufficient 
to be able to recognize their subtle distinctions 
when we see them, and to know where to find 
them when we need them for our own per- 
sonal use. 


~*~ 
Knowing Where to Look 


N old maxim is that next to knowing a 

thing is knowing where to find it. That is 
why we have dictionaries and books of syno- 
nyms. Most people know how to use the 
dictionary (though few do it intelligently), 
but very few know how to go about finding 
the proper synonym. Now, a knowledge of 
synonyms and knowing where to find them 
should be the especial equipment of the short- 
hand writer. Good reading ability in shorthand 
is dependent, more than anything else, upon 
the writer’s English vocabulary, with especial 
reference to synonyms. It is rare in reading 
our notes that the context does not indicate 
the meaning to us. Some of the outlines may 
be poorly written and unreadable, standing by 
themselves; but, sensing the meaning from 
the context, our mind quickly runs over the 
various synonyms for the meaning conveyed, 
and soon finds the proper one for the dis- 
torted outline. We do it unconsciously in 
reading shorthand; the larger our vocabulary 
and the wider our knowledge of synonyms, the 
more unconscious and automatic it becomes. 
Thus, vocabulary is quite as important to 
reading ability as good notes. 

But if we do not know the word offhand, 
then is the time to consult the book of syno- 
nyms. Many a bad outline will succumb to 
a good synonym reference. It is not neces- 
sarily a sign of ignorance not to be able to 
recall the word desired, any more than it is 
necessarily stupid not to be able to spell a 
word. But it is a sign of mental laziness to 
misspell the word in a letter, or to allow the 
synonym required to go unrecalled. A dic- 
tionary and a book of synonyms should be 
the equipment of every secretary—and they 
should be used. 


ad 


A Treasure House 


EXT to the dictionary, perhaps the most 

valuable reference book to the letter 
writer is a thesaurus. The name, meaning “a 
treasure house,” is sometimes applied to the 
ordinary dictionary, but usually it refers to a 
book of synonyms. But it is more than that. 
The synonyms and antonyms are arranged not 
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only alphabetically, but are also grouped ac- 
cording to ideas. Thus, the harassed letter 
writer or stenographer, looking for a particu- 
lar word without knowing even so much as 
a synonym for it, can simply turn to the classi- 
fication of ideas and find his search rewarded. 

For instance, words are grouped in one class 
referring to existence, resemblance, quantity, 
order, number, time, power. Another class has 
reference to space and its various relations, 
including motion, or change of place. Another 
classification groups together feelings, emo- 
tions, passions, and moral and religious senti 
ments. With only an approximate synonym, 
if your idea is definitely fixed in your mind, 
it is easy te turn to the general classification 
and, at your finger-tips, you have all the grad- 
uated degrees of the idea, with the various 
synonyms and antonyms. 

Or you may want a certain idiomatic ex- 
pression, a phrase expressing in concise form 
an idea that cannot be embodied in one word. 
That, too, may be found in the thesaurus, 
listed with the synonyms or antonyms, as the 
case may be. 

Words are the stock in trade of the short- 
hand writer. The more of them he has at 
his command, the better writer he will neces- 
sarily be; and certainly the better reader. But 
there is an even wider value to the collection 
of words. It is your own tongue that you 
are speaking. With it you must express your 
thoughts, convey your daily wishes; you live 
your life to a great extent through speech. 
Your speech is the dress of your mind. If your 
mind is shabbily clothed, your speech will por- 
tray it in a stunted vocabulary. But if your 
mind is enriched with thought and knowledge, 
your speech will shine as costly raiment. 
Words are the medium of thought, and cannot 
help but induce thought. A wider vocabulary 
means wider thinking and wider living. 

But—“next to knowing a thing is knowing 
where to find it.” 


ww 


Typing Accuracy 


7 T is always interesting to compare short- 

hand and typewriting speed records made 
here and abroad. And one of the most in- 
teresting features of such a comparison mist 
always be a study of the standards which must 
be met by the contestants in the different 
countries being compared. 

Out of a recent school contest held in Bel- 
gium, only one student of the sixty-two par- 
ticipating attained a typing speed of more 
than sixty words a minute, the Revue Sténo- 
graphique Belge reports. In this country, where 
sixty words a minute is very often the graduat- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Successful Women of San Francisco 


NDER this heading the San Francisco 

Examiner recently carried a most in- 

teresting feature article about Mrs. 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, manager of the 
Pacific Coast and Orient office of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, illustrated with a photo 
of Mrs. Raymond at her 
desk. 

“Business needs good 
housekeepers,” Mrs. 
mond is quoted in the arti- 
cle as saying. “That's how 
women got started in the 
business wor!ld—because 
business needed someone to 
come in and take care of 
the housekeeping.” The 
article goes on: Mrs. Ray- 
mond is a business house- 
keeper herself and she 
speaks from the knowledge 
gained in thirty years of 
successful business experi- 
ence. 

“I was a young widow 
with a baby in my arms 
when I got my first job,” 
she recalls. “I went into 
business of necessity, to 
make a living for myself and my daughter.” 

Shortly after she entered business Mrs. 
Raymond was employed by Mr. Gregg, whose 
shorthand system was then coming into use. 
She has been with the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany ever since, and has been manager of the 
San Francisco branch since 1912. She is the 
only woman branch manager of the entire 
company, which operates in two hemispheres. 

During all these years Mrs. Raymond has 
maintained her own home. But her relation- 
ship to it has been that of the typical business 
man—she has been provider, not housekeeper. 
She has little commendation for the woman 
who tries to combine the roles of business 
woman and housekeeper. 

But the business woman's best chance for 
success lies in being a business housekeeper, 
Mrs. Raymond believes. 

“Do you know that the first modern office 
filing system was a’ store box brought into 
use by a woman?” she asks. “Women are 
still needed in business. But a woman must 
bring tact and diplomacy along with her house- 
keeping instincts when she enters a business 
office.” 

Everyone on the Coast connected with pro- 
fessional educational life—from state superin- 
tendents on down the line—who knows Mrs. 
Raymond, and most of them do, and knows 
of her great ability as an organizer, busi- 


Ray 





Frances E ffinger-Raymond 


ness executive, and as a speaker with some- 
thing to say, will smile at this narrowing of 
her field of influence. True, she is a “good 
business housekeeper,” but that, important as 
it is, is only incidental to the wide range of 
the Pacific Coast. It is 
always characteristic of the 
vanity of the male to com- 
pare the success of a woman 
in any enterprise to what 
he thinks he could have 
done under similar circum- 
Few men, how- 
ever, could have achieved 
what Mrs. Raymond has. 
Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that no man 
could have done so. At any 
rate, Mrs. Raymond is one 
of the most successful and 
mentally outstanding busi- 
ness women that we know 
of. An easterner, she went 
into a new territory and 
worked with such under- 
standing, possessed such a 
breadth of view, and radi- 
ated friendship and 
enthusiasm that she won 
the admiration and love of all with whom she 
has happened to come in contact. 

Mrs. Raymond's first and constant love, of 
course, is her business. But she finds time 
to make contacts with other business and 
professional women, is a leader in women’s 
business club life and in the educational 
field. She was the first president of the 
San Francisco League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. She is an active and 
popular member of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club, and also of the San Francisco 
Soroptimist Club, an organization composed 
of business and professional women. She was 
a delegate to the recent convention of Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, held at Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. She was chosen to represent the 
“Padre” in the international pageant, in which 
the California group, numbering about thirty, 
portrayed the early history and progress of 
California. The Padre, it will be remembered, 
symbolizes the historical figure that led Cali- 
fornia from savagery to Christian civilization. 

Mrs. Raymond was recently one of the most 
prominent speakers before the Stockton (Cali- 
fornia) Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. The Stockton Record and the Inde- 
pendent both featured her address. 

“There should be no difference between men 
in business and women in business,” the Record 


her activities on 


stances. 


such 
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quotes her as saying. “Until women can 
learn this they will not be successful in the 
business world.” She stressed the fact that 
women in business have too much sentiment— 
they lack the years of experience obtained by 
men, but during the time since women have 
entered the business world they have learned 
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fast. Mrs. Raymond voiced the belief that 
women of sixty or seventy sometimes far sur- 
pass in business ability the younger women of 
twenty-five or thirty, and she does not believe 
in the theory held by clubs on the subject of 
“What shall we do with the woman of forty 
who has lost her job.” 


Yo 
Editorial Views 


(Continued from page 166) 


ing speed required of a pupil, that does not seem 
so good a record, particularly in view of the 
fact that in the Belgian contest only ten strokes 
were deducted for each error instead of fifty 
strokes as is the case here. It is interesting, 
too, to notice that there is a movement abroad 
to reduce the penalty to six strokes. Those 
who have followed the history of typewriting 
contests in this country will remember that 
the penalty has steadily been increased rather 
than decreased, in order to encourage accuracy. 

Mme. Boulanger, who won the typewriting 
championship of Belgium in this contest, made 
a total of 7086 strokes—a gross of 78 words a 
minute. However, she made 127 errors in the 
fifteen-minute test, which, under the Belgian 
rules, entailed a penalty of 1270 strokes, leaving 
a net speed of 64 words a minute. 

This tremendous number of errors goes far 
to explain the difference in the typing work 
done here and abroad. As we know, the day 
has come in this country when even students 
taking a fifteen-minute test in school are not 
given credit for papers having more than five 


errors. Although this limit is not imposed 
officially in our typewriting contests, it might 
as well be; a study of the results will show 
that it is seldom if ever that any of the first 
three writers in a contest averages even as 
much as one error to the minute, whereas 
Mme. Boulanger, the professional typewriting 
champion of Belgium, averaged, as we see, 
8.5 errors to the minute 

This large number of errors means not only 
a large penalty, pulling down the net speed, 
but, more important, it implies a lack of pre- 
cise and accurate finger control without which 
typing speed can never be attained. 

In this country we have been through this 
same stage of development in the teaching and 
practice of typewriting, and it is significant 
that our present high standards of speed and, 
particularly, of accuracy are brought about 
largely through the efforts of thousands of 
teachers of typewriting who are now applying 
in the classroom the principles developed by 
the pioneer “speed writers” and typewriting 
teachers. 


a a 


President Hoover Once Attended Business College 


him, Theodore, 
He is now an instructor in the 
University, as you perhaps know. 

There are not many business colleges that 
can claim the honor and distinction of having 
had a student who afterwards became Presi- 


E have received a letter from Mr. W, I. 

Staley, president of Capital Business 
College, at Salem, Oregon, giving an incident 
of President Hoover's life while in Salem that 
will be of special interest to our readers. We 
quote the following from this letter: 


When Mr. Hoover lived in Salem he stayed with 
an uncle, Dr. H. J. Minthorne, and worked as office 
boy in the uncle's real estate office which, by the way, 
was just across from the location of the Capital 
Business College at that time. 

As I recall it, Mr. Hoover was about seventeen 
years of age then. This was around 1892 or 1893. 
In amy event, it was the year Stanford University 
was started. 

He had a desire to enter Stanford, and felt that 
he had some work to make up in mathematics. He 
attended our night school a few weeks only, to secure 
some assistance in his mathematics, and entered 
Stanford the following fall. 

After Herbert's graduation from Stanford, he was 
inspired with the desire to have his brother do like- 


wise, and he made it possible for 


to attend Stanford 


dent of the United States. President Wilson, 
it will be recalled, was an expert user of 
shorthand, making drafts of his speeches and 
other important papers in a beautiful style of 
shorthand. He also used the typewriter freely. 
It is not recorded that he ever attended busi- 
ness college. In fact, we understand that he 
was entirely self-taught in these arts. 

It will be noted that Mr. Staley is very 
modest in what his school contributed to the 
President’s education, both as to time and the 
subject studied, but we congratulate him on 
having had such a distinguished student in 
his classes. 
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The Annual O.G.A. Contest 


NCE again we open 
wide the greatest short- 
hand event of history 


the big international O. G. A. 
Contest! There is nothing that 
gives us more sincere pleasure 
than this moment, when in fancy we can 
see about us some hundred thousand eager, 
joyous, expectant faces light up at the pros- 
pect of winning one of the awards given to 
those who distinguish themselves during the 
next few months. Truly, this is the “crown- 
ing” event for thousands of shorthand writers 
the world over ! 

Qur mails have been flooded since September 
with letters from teachers, students, stenog- 
raphers, and shorthand writers everywhere 
who are getting primed for the occasion, and 
who impatiently await the starting signal, 
ready and “rarin’ to go.” This year they are 
more determined than ever to capture the 
beautiful sterling silver trophy awarded the 
winner of first place. On the mark, then! 
Get ready! Go! 


A Great Adventure 


What a glorious adventure there is before 
you! To vision a hundred thousand eager, 
determined shorthand writers racing neck to 
neck over angles and humps, round circles and 
curves, off on the straight lines, taking the 
corners at breathless speed, until flushed and 
happy they come abreast of the finishing line 
March 15, 1930, thrills us! 

The number of students and stenographers 
who have won distinction in their work as a 
result of meritorious accomplishment in these 
contests we can only guess. What the bene- 
fits of this contest will be to you, you cannot 
know until you have put forth the effort to 
win. Of one thing you may be certain: You 
will lose nothing, and you will win increased 
efficiency in your shorthand writing, if nothing 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
till achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 





more. But you will win more 
than that if you practise with 
aud persistence 
consututes 


intellagence 
Learn what 
notes, then set yourself the 
task of acquiring that skill. 

“Why,” a young man said to me recently, 
“it isn’t enough to be good in one’s profession 
these days. There are a lot of good men 
I made up my mind at the start that if 1 was 
to get anywhere I must do something out- 
standing—get into things that would let the 
people of the community know that | was 
‘alive and kicking.’ I never let an opportunity 
to sell my personal accomplishment get by.” 


good 


—Long fellow 


It Pays to Distinguish Y ourself 


Still in his early twenties, this Greggite is 
now reaping the financial and social benefits 
that accompany distinguished work 

You can begin your personal service 
campaign right now by getting into this con 
test. Why, just a year or two ago while in 
one of those glorious towns in the West t 
observe the typing performance of a high 
school student who had been submitting some 
unusually good records in speed and accuracy, 
I was besieged by newspaper reporters wanting 
the particulars of his accomplishment for a 
“write-up” in the local newspaper. “He 
local boy, you know,” one of the reporters 
said to me, “and we all are interested in him.” 

Get your town interested in you by 
tinguishing yourself in this contest. If 
make up your mind to do it, and buckle down 
to the task of acquiring the necessary skill to 
win this distinction, you just cannot lose! 


1 
sales 


Ss a 


dis- 


you 


The Latest Gold Medal Winne: 


I have been telling you from month to month 
of the success that comes to those who acquire 
expertness in shorthand writing. This month, 
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the achievement of one of our own stenog- 
raphers—a young man here in this office— 
came to my attention. Mr. Geddes had come 
io us from the High School of Commerce, 
writing about a hundred words a minute. 
Wishing to become a reporter, he attended 
evening dictation classes last year at Hunter 
College. Recently he joined the New York 
City Shorthand Club for the purpose of getting 
additional dictation, and the other evening suc- 
ceeded in qualifying for the Gold Expert Medal 
at 175 words a minute. 


Attaining His Goal 


From a speed of, possibly, 100 words a min- 
ute Mr. Geddes has, through persistent practice, 
developed a speed of 175 words a minute on 
solid matter—with a good degree of accu- 
racy. 

How did he do it? Knowing first what he 
wanted to accomplish, and then setting himself 
the task of accomplishing it. It was not al- 
ways easy for him to say “no” to the alluring 
diversions that would tempt a young man’s 
fancy, nor was it exactly play to spend his 
evenings practising shorthand after a hard 
day’s work at the office. But he wanted sin- 
cerely enough to become an expert shorthand 
writer to forego other pleasure until he had 
accomplished it. 

The possibilities of his accomplishment are 
unlimited. Expert shorthand writers are 
scarce and quickly swallowed up in business; 
and, considering that he is still under twenty, 
who can tell what a brilliant future may be 
before him? You, too, can do it if you possess 
the same determination to succeed. Berton 
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Braley speaks truly when he says that 


If you want a thing bad enough 

To go out and fight for it, 

Work day and night for it, 

Give up your time and your peace and your sleep 
for it; 

If only desire of it 

Makes you quite mad enough 

Never to tire of it, 

Makes you hold all other things tawdry and cheap 
for it; 

If life seems all empty and useless without it 

And all that you scheme and you dream is about it; 

If gladly you'll sweat for it, 

Fret for it, 

Plan for it, 

Lose all your terror of God or of man for it, 

If you'll simply go after that thing that you want, 

With all your capacity, 

Strength and sagacity, 

Faith, bope, and confidence, stern pertinacity; 

If neither cold poverty, famished and gaunt, 

Nor sickness nor pain 

Of body or brain 


Can turn you away from the thing that you want; 
If dogged and grim you besiege and beset it, 
You'll get it! 


The Expert Has Good Writing Technique 


The aim of the O. G. A. is to develop ex- 
pert shorthand writers by encouraging proper 
writing technique. Each year thousands of 
students win honors in this annual contest 
conducted for the purpose of bringing to light 
the expert penmen of our system. If you can 
recite every principle and paragraph in the 
shorthand Manual and have not learned to 
write the shorthand characters smoothly, flu- 
ently, correctly, and swiftly, you have not done 
creditable work. The ultimate aim of all your 
shorthand study should be speed and accuracy 
in taking dictation and transcribing it. 


Details About the Contest 


HE O. G. A. each year has contributed its 
vast store of incentives to keep you up on 
your toes to the possibilities of your accom- 
plishment. Let me tell you something about 
the prizes that are being awarded this year 
to students and shorthand writers, and then 
set yourself the delightful task of winning one 
of them. 
Be satisfied with nothing less than the best! 


Individual Awards 


First Prize: Individual Sterling Silver Trophy, 
suitably engraved with the prize-winner’s name, to 
be held permanently by the winner of first place. 

Seconp Prize: Chased Solid Gold Medal suitably 
engraved with the winner’s name and achievement. 

Turrp Paize: Chased Sterling Silver Medal suitably 
engraved with the winner’s name and achievement. 

Fourtn Prize: Beautiful O. G. A. pin, set with 
pearl. 


Firrm Prize: Beautiful O. G. A. pin, set with 


emerald green stones. 





Sixts Prize: The Gregg Writer Fountain Pen and 
Pencil set, with Gregg emblem thereon, appropri- 
ately boxed. 


Sevents Prize: Gregg Writer Fountain Pen, espe- 
cially made with the O. G. A. emblem on the cap. 


Eicutn Prize: The Gregg Writer Stenographic 


Pencil. 

(lf two or more contestants tie for the same 
place, the prize for that place will be given to each 
of them.) 


A gold O. G. A. pin will be awarded to the 
writer of every specimen showing a high de- 
gree of skill. There is no limit to the number 
of gold pins that may be awarded—the quality 
of your shorthand alone determines. 


Membership Certificates 


In addition to the prizes, steel engraved 
Membership Certificates in the Order of 
Gregg Artists will be issued to any qualifying 
contestant who applies for it. 
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School Awards Offered in the Contest 


Prizes are awarded not only to individual 
writers, but to teachers and schools submitting 
clubs of superior quality. Teachers who sub- 
mit clubs of ten or more papers from their 
O. G. A. teams are eligible for the 
following awards: 


First Prize: Beautiful, large Silver 
Trophy, to be engraved with the name 
of the winning school and held by it 
for one year; and One Hundred Dol- 
Jars to the teacher or teachers of the 
winning team. 

(Any school winning the Trophy 
three times receives it as a permanent 
possession.) 

Seconp Prize: Banner for second place, 
to the school; and Fifty Dollars to the 
teacher or teachers of the winning 
team. 


Tarrp Prize: Banner for third place, 
to the school; and Twenty-five Dollars 
to the teacher or teachers of the win- 
ning team. 


Paize Scnoot Banners awarded to the 
schools taking the next five places in 
the contest; and suitably engraved 
Solid Gold Medals to the teachers of 
each of the winning teams. 


Honoraste Mention Dirtomas: Beauti- 
fully engrossed Honorable Mention 


Diplomas awarded as follows: to The School Trophy 


each school submitting a club of awarded winning team 
O. G. A. tests of exceptional merit in Annual O. G. A. constitute the final rating of the 


Contest club. The following diagram 


that does not take one of the eight 
school prizes: 


Gold Seal Di 











































i. e., the number of students who have completed the 
Manual when the club is submitted. (See Note.) 

(Note.—A hundred per cent club is construed to 
mean the submission of a paper from each member 
of the class, if only one class of a school is competing, 
or the submission of a paper from each member of 
all shorthand classes if the whole school competes. If 
two teachers from the same school compete with their 
classes, the work of both classes should be 
grouped together and sent to the exami- 
ners to be considered on a group basis. In 
case but one class competes, it is under- 
stood that this class cannot in any respect 
be a “picked” class, that is, a class of 
students picked from other classes for 
the purpose of competing. The papers sub- 
mitted should be from the regular class 
of the teacher competing.) Jn this con 
nection it has been interesting te note 
that teachers who made good scores when 
submitting the work of all their students 
did not make as good showing when sub 
mitting the work of an advanced class 
only. There is an opportunity to make 
a better rating in the contest where 
teathers submit the work of all students 
eligible to compete. 

2. Percentage of papers rated as reach- 
ing the O. G. A. Membership standard, 
based on the number of students eligible 

3. Percentage of papers rated as merit 
ing the gold O. G. A. pin, based on the 
number of students eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one 
point for each winner of the gold pin 
Final Rating.—The average 


of the above four ratings will 


will illustrate the 
method of rating 


—— 





plomas to the 
schools, and a 


Gregg | Writer ORDER OF GREGG ARTISTS on page 172.) 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP The first illus- 


Fountain Pen with 
the O. G. A. em 
blem on the cap 
to the teachers 


whose teams rank HAVING ATTAINED THE REQUIRED STANDARD AND a club of t a- 
among the first a ciuD ol en pa 
| HAVING RECEIVED THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE Regge “Ripe. 
fifteen after the COMMITTEE OF EXAMINERS IS HERESY GRANTED pers. inhis repre- 
banner-winning MEMBERSHIP IN THE ORDER OF GREGG ARTISTS sents the total 


















clubs. (See table 


tration shows a 
rating as that of 





number of stu- 





group ( 
Gold Seal Di sy > st 

plomas to the , Phrenese & hack dents in the 

schools, and O. G fn ~ school or class 

A. pins set with : , — rated who have 

sanel te the tanch New O. G. A. Membership Certificate 

ers whose teams ded test t lift ; completed the 
awarded every contestant quan/ying Manual. It is 100 


make a score of 
sixty or better, 
but do not take one of the first fifteen places 

Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and emerald 
O. G. A. pins to the teachers of the teams making 
a score of fifty-five or better. 

(The Gold Seal Honorable Mention Diploma is 
the highest honor conferred upon any school not 
winning cup or banner.) 

Red Seal Honerable Mention Diplomas to the 
schools, and gold and enamel O. G. A. pins to the 
teachers submitting clubs in which one or more 
students receive the gold pin for superior writing. 


How Papers are Rated 


School ratings will be determined by points: 


1. Percentage of papers submitted, based on the 
number of eligible students in the school or class, 























per cent submis 
sion, and in the Submissions Column it there- 
fore receives the percentage of 100. 

All ten papers qualified for O. G. A. mem- 
bership and, therefore, the club receives a 
rating of 100 per cent in the Qualifications 
Column. (Either old or new Manual may be 
used—whichever the students have had in their 
class work.) 

Of the ten papers, there are eight meriting 
gold pins, which is 80 per cent of the total 
The school, therefore, receives 80 per cent in 
the Percentage of Gold Pins column; and as 
there is a total of eight gold pins, eight points 
are awarded in that column. 
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Take the four ratings, add them together 
(288), divide by four, and the average rating 
is 72. This is the final rating of the school. 

As another example, in a class of eighty 
students there are 100 per cent submissions; 
95 per cent qualifications; 50 per cent of gold 
pins (based on forty gold pins awarded) ; and 
40 points for the total number of gold pins; 
making a final average of 71.25. 


Suacestive ILLustraTIons oF SCHOOL 


RATINGS 

Per Cent Number Final 
Size Size Per Cent Per Cent of of Rating 
of of Sub Qualifi- Gold Gold (Aver- 
Class Club missions cations Pins Pins age) 
10 10 100 100 80 8 72.00 
30 30 100 100 66.7 20 71.67 
50 50 100 100 60 30 72.50 
80 80 100 95 50 40 71.25 
100 99 99 90 50.5 50 72.37 


It will be seen by this table of ratings that 
each school, whether large or small, will have 
the same chance of winning. It is not unusual 
for a club of ten papers to have seven or eight 
specimens of superior writing winning gold 
pins, which (on a basis of eight) is 80 per 
cent; whereas rarely is it possible for a large 
school to receive a rating of more than 40 or 
50 in the Percentage of Gold Pins Column. 

This uneveness is equalized by the ‘supple- 
mentary rating of one point each for the total 
number of gold pins awarded. The small school 
will have the advantage in one column; the 
larger school in the other column. A fair 
balance is thus maintained between the two, 
and all schools placed on an equal footing. 


Contest Rules 


The contest March 15, 1930, and 
papers that reach our desk on or before that 
date will be given consideration. The results 
will be announced in this department of the 
June Gregg Writer, and no report of the 
contest can be given other than that published 
in the June magazine. 


closes 


Teachers, Please Follow 


All papers submitted for the membership 
certificate as well as the O. G. A. Contest 
should be addressed to the Membership Ex- 
aminer, and the remittance to cover the fees 
should be enclosed with the papers. By a rigid 
following of these instructions you will make 
it possible for us to handle the papers ex- 
peditiously and mail reports earlier. If you 
cannot submit your club for certificates earlier 
in the year, give us your personal address, as 
well as the school address, and tell us how 
late we may send the certificates to the school. 

As you read the instructions that follow, 
underline the rules that particularly apply to 
your club, then you have only to comply with 
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them, and disregard the others. Do not send 
subscription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
with contest papers. In the past, teachers 
enabled us to complete reports on contest clubs 
within a month after the contest closed, by 
following these instructions. It is a difficult 
task to engineer the work of putting through 
forty thousand or more tests for certificates 
and prizes within a month, as we did last year, 
even though we like it; but the trying part 
of it for us is to have to keep teachers and 
students waiting for reports because of some 
irregularity in the submission of the papers! 
We know with what anxiety contestants await 
the results of their efforts, and we share in 
their eagerness to make reports as quickly as 
possible consistent with proper .attention to 
individual papers and accuracy in handling the 
tests and awards. We know that we shall 
have your same splendid coéperation this year 


Please Note 


Be sure you understand all the conditions 
of the contest. If you are in doubt on any 
point, make inquiry at once. If you delay it 
may be too late to get the point clear and sub- 
mit your specimen before the closing date. 


Individual Contest Rules 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all ex 
cept teachers and those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 177, marked “O. G. A. Contest 
Copy,” and in accordance with the rules outlined 
below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the fol 
lowing points: 

(a) Freedom of movement 
(b) Application of principles 
(c) Proportion of characters 


(d) Correctness of slant, curvature, and 
joinings 
(e) Size of notes 
4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 


awarded upon the rating of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether it comes alone or in a 
school club. 


School Contest Rules 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be 
submitted from one school. In schools having more 
than one shorthand teacher, a club will be accepted 
from a single teacher, representing the work of her 
own cluss or classes, or all the teachers in the school 
may combine their work into one club representing 
the school. Where this is done, the papers shuuld 
be grouped within the package and show the nar:es 
of the several teachers. If a prize-winning club com 
prises the work of more than one teacher, the teacher's 
prize will be equally divided among the several teachers 
whose combined work represents the school competing 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 
and under the same rules governing arrangement, 
submission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest. 

3. See explanation of Rating already given. 

4. Each club of papers for the School Contest must 
he accompanied by a statement showing the name of 
the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to be divided, 
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to whom credit is to he 


given; the name of the prin 


school, and the mame and address of th« 
enrolled in the short 


cipal of the 


school; the mumber of pupils 


’ 
band class, or classes, if the club represents more 
than one group, and the number of papers submitted; 
also the address at which the teacher or teachers sub 
mitting the club can be reached if not at school 


after June 1 


Rules Governing Preparation of Papers 


1. The copy to be used is given on page 177, marked 


“O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

2, At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your personal 
address, the name of your school and teacher, if you 


are a student, and state whether or not you bold an 
©. G. A. Membership Certificate Bither pen or 
enctl may be used 

in single column, tw« 
with at 


3. Notes must be 


and one-half 


arranged 


meches wide, least one-inch 


margin on each side of the paper outside of the notes, 
but there is no restriction regarding length. 

+. Papers should be sent to the Greag Weiter, 
©. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New York, 
N. ¥ They may be mailed im whatever way is most 
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convenient. but we prefer that they be sent neatly 
folded or flat Do not roll Postage must be paid at 
the letter rate, whether the papers are sent sealed 
or unsealed. 

If for the contest only, mark the ckage “Contest 
Editor” in the lower ft-hand corner of the address; 


if papers are to be nsidered for membership also, 

mark the package “Members! Examiner,” and have 

the remittance vering the membership fee enclosed. 

You can help us undile your club expeditiously if 
bmit all the | ers and the 


you will sul remittance in 


Otherwise the separate units are, of 


delayed in being assembled and put through 


ne package 


necessity, 
for certificates and 
huendred such 
contests, whick considerably retarded getting out re 
rts Al ntest 


There have been several! 
during past 


rating 
clubs held at ome time 


papers subn tted writter from Cx 


Copy will be considered for the ntest 
5. The contest ses March 15, 1930 All papers 
must be in our hands or r before that date Allow 
tor possi le clays in the mail, and send your papers 
time to insure their reaching us betore 


in plenty of 
the closing date. 


The contest is on. Up on your toes and away 
to victory. Glory is th 


not luck! 


crown of pluck, 


Sle 
On the Wings of Shorthand 


(Continuing our Prumanship 


HIS is my favorite penmanship lesson 

A The rhythm and speed that can be acquired 
on these combinations gives zest to the writing, 
and feel that he is actually ac 
complishing something on each drill. I hope 
you feel that way about this lesson, because 
your practice will be so much more interesting 
and productive. A happy and enthusiastic at 
titude toward your practice will put 50 per 
cent more “push” behind your pen, and greater 
progress can be made with less effort. Do you 
not get a “thrill” out of writing such com 
as to let, betray, apple, peal, be 
flee, etc. ? 


makes one 


binations 


ree, 


queath 


Drill 20 


— 
s reo ao - il 
: 0: pte Me ss p 
oS nae a p —— —~O 
— oT ~—~—wv 
a 
ee s a "a = A 


Write to count as you practise, and keep 
the pen moving rhythmically, fluently, and 
lightly. Write swiftly and smoothly, lifting 
the pen promptly as you complete a stroke. 


tes from the vember issue) 


Illustration 8 is simply to show the move 
ment used in writing reversed curves of equal 


length. Note 


and quite flat 


that the blend is writte 


j 


? Y er va) 
Illustration 8 


devoted to the practice of 
beginning of Drill 20 will 


\ few seconds 
the exercise at the 


enable you to acquire the swing and form, but 
do not spend too much time on it. Pronounce 
the blend thus ll, gill, gll, as you write 


Write swiftly, maintaining correct formation 
If you are using a Gregg notebook you should 
be able to write three of the gi blends or six 
of the kr blends to a one-column line, and you 
should be able to write eight lines of gi, and 


five lines of &r in fifteen seconds 


Turning the circle in before and after is 


easy, since you learned to do it in your first 
lesson. Differentiate clearly in size of circles, 
and join them smoothly without retracing. 
Drill 21 
a ] 7 a 
"a i ° a = . \ Oo 
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The last stroke of the longhand capital let- 
ter L suggests the way to write curves of un- 
equal length; the hump is preserved. 


cal 


Illustration 9 


If you Will preserve the hump in curves of 
unequal length and modify or flatten the stroke 
in curves of equal length you will never ex- 
perience any trouble in reading them. 


Drill 22 


Pa ons 


———a- ——_P fr, aa = 

Just a little more practice alternating re- 
versed curves of equal length with those of 
unequal length. Maintain proportion and cor- 
rect formation. 


Drill 23 
oa ee Oe ae Oe 


a, OO ee ee 


Fitting the circle up to the back of the first 
curve between reversed curves is easy, once 
you get the hang of it. Count 1-2, g-al, g-al, 
as you write, stressing the last syllable to give 
you time to get around the circle. After a 
few attempts you will be able to write it 
smoothly and rhythmically at the rate of 
twenty-four (eight lines, three to a line) in 
fifteen seconds, pronouncing gal, gal, as you 
write. 


Drill 24 
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Drill 24 is a review of what we have been 
studying this month. Practise the combina- 
tions in this drill until you can write them 
fluently and correctly. 


Downstrokes 


CUCL 


Illustration 10 


It is interesting to note in Illustration 10 
how many shorthand motions are suggested 
and actually contained in the longhand letter b. 


Drill 25—Review 


A little practice on the movement drill at 
the beginning of Drill 25, to get limbered up, 
might not be amiss before practising the com- 
bination bl. Pronounce b/ and br as one syl- 
lable, thus: b’ll, burr. 

Write each blend swiftly, with one impulse 
of the pen. In other words, glide around the 
bend smoothly and swiftly, without slowing up 
between the start and finish of the stroke 


Drill 26 


QMO CCcCCC 
eet CCC 
Cae Cae Ce oe 


Ro fp page 


Yo seem Fae py LZ Throttle down the motion used in bi for pr. 
G 


Aaa eae eae 


make the smaller strokes. 
this practice? 


reater precision, naturally, is required to 
Are you enjoying 
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You will be able to write five pl’s to a line, 
and six lines in fifteen seconds, after a few 
seconds’ practice. Maintain proportion. Re- 
member, you want to build a good substantia! 
foundation for your stenographic structure, and 
you must, therefore, acquire the greatest pos- 
sible skill in the writing of individual char- 


acters. 
> 


Illustration 11 


Illustration 11 shows how easily the circle is 
joined to p and b if started aright. 

If there is a tendency to retrace, practise 
closing the circles with a swift stroke to the 
left. As you speed up the writing you will 
find that there is a tendency to close the circle 
with a slightly downward movement because 
your mind is already focussed on the next 
character, and the hand naturally swerves into 
the position for the starting point of the next 
character. 


Drill 27 


CCL ELIE 


pie Cs Ce hs 


; EE 46 ee 
fee 


ae CCee $s dx: 


The first direction in writing ab is to the 
right with a slightly downward inclination at 
the start, swinging around and up. Smoothly, 
please. In ba, the closing stroke is to the left 
and slightly downward. 


* 28 


If you have completely mastered Drill 27 
you will not experience any difficulty in writing 
the combinations in Drill 28 correctly. Main- 
tain proportion 
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The rhythm, swing, and fluency that may 
be attained on Drill 29 makes the combina- 
tions a joy to execute. 

Note how easily you can join p and b to 
other characters, if the curve is written with 
the correct slant and curvature. 

Note, also, that the curve is modified slightly 
at the end in such combinations as bt, bd, etc., 
and does not have the same depth, or fullness, 
here as when written alone. Remember, & and 
g start with a slightly curved stroke but have 
the greater depth of curvature at the end. 

Nine or ten of these combinations to the 
line, four lines in fifteen seconds, is about the 
speed at which you should write these com 
binations correctly. 


Illustration 12 


You will see that fr in shorthand is written 
like the first part of the small letter y» 
longhand. 


Drill 30 


Ca) ee 
CH 


—_ 


C 2 


It is important to start this combination 
correctly; that is, with the proper slant and 
formation of f. Do not commence writing with 
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a pull from left to right. A comma, without 
the dot at the beginning, elongated into a 
full-sized f in shorthand will have the correct 
form. You will note that after the small 
flick curve at the beginning, the slant is from 
right to left, and that the end of f is farther to 
the left than the beginning. See the illus- 
tration. 

Write eight fr combinations to the line, four 
lines in fifteen seconds. Good control on these 
combinations will do much toward making 
you a good writer. 


Drill 31 
“Oo eo FD 
“OQ ie Do Ake “> £9? 


If you are writing v and f correctly you will 
have no difficulty with such combinations as 
gav, kav, etc. Note how smoothly and per- 
fectly the circle fits up to the junction of g 
and v. Write four gav’s to the line, and five 
lines in fifteen seconds. 

A slightly different start from the one used 
in kav is needed on av, given in Drill 32. Here 
you will notice from the movement drills at 
the beginning of the first and third lines 
that the starting point is lower down the 


(To be continued 
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stroke for v; start lower, swing to the left, 
around, up, and down on v, touching the start- 
ing point as you come down the curve. 


Drill 32 


aie le & pee i. 
9799 ))/ J? 
PI aS AS Ie 
pppoe) Te 3 


The same motion is used in joining the 
smaller circles to the downward curves, but 
the circle should be a mere turn of the pen. 
To close the circle, note that the motion is 
to the right, and slightly downward. Eight 
or nine to the line, and four lines in fifteen 
seconds on these. 


HIS completes our penmanship lesson for 

this month. Now that the O. G. A, Con- 
test is open, you will want to get in some 
good hard practice between now and the 15th 
of March in order to carry off one of the 
many beautiful prizes that are to be awarded. 
If there are any questions about your work, 
or if you have any writing difficulties or prob- 
lems, let me hear from you. 


next month) 


Pat plenty of push back of that pen in your shorthand writing 
and you won't need any pull to get a job! 











Students of the Gregg Private Commercial School, of Cebu, Philippine Islands 
picnicking on Talisay Beach this summer 
Director Isaac S. Eceta and a team from this Cebu school will be among the 
O. G. A. Contest contenders this yeor. 
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TS and AWARDS 











SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practi» 
the test article until you secure two copi: 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Sx 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fift 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 





TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both 0.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


aw 


is 

















0. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con- 
test unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only.” If submitted for mem- 
bership as well as Contest, Mark 
the specimen “Membership Ex- 
aminer.” 


If you will harmonize with the laws of life, 
you will steadily rise to a fuller life. Noth 
ing can hold you down. Everything that 
you undertake to do you will accomplish, 
because all of life’s resources will then be 
at your disposal. Attain your ideal, and 
make that ideal real. 

Cease to talk about failure, and begin to 
talk about success. This will help you to 
find a new and better world in which to live 
The things that we desire most in life com« 
to us as soon as we begin to think and talk 
about them. Dream success and your desir 
will be realized. Have you ever stopped t 
think what power there is in words—the 
crystalization of our thoughts? Use this 
power. Make it work for you and with you 
in winning the goal of your ambition. 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


The story of the Christmas mail 
selected for this month’s test will 
jive you a better idea of Uncle 
Sam’s service! And it offers a 
tempting subject for illustration to 
any who are artistically inclined 
Perfect typing of the matter itself 
however, is all that is required. 


THE CHRISTMAS MAIL. Our Postal 
Service delivers mail to the very outposts of 
civilization, even to distant hard-to-reach 
points in the Arctic Circle where dogs and 
sometimes reindeer are utilized to haul sleds 
heavily laden with mail over the ice and 
snow. In mountain regions, the Star Route 
carriers are often required to traverse their 
routes on skis or snow-shoes with large packs 
of mail strapped to their backs. Through 
stormy seas, mails are carried in small boats 
from steamers to isolated lighthouses; de- 
liveries are made to passing steamers on the 
Great Lakes, and offshore islands are served 
with mail at great risk. 

(Continued om page 178) 
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One of the most difficult to serve and haz- 
ardous mail routes is that operated from San- 
dusky, Ohio, to nearby islands, which route is 
traversed even when parts of the lake are 
frozen. In the serving of this route a combi- 
nation sail-boat, rowboat, ice yacht and sled 
is used, a truly remarkable boat. At times, the 
boat is hauled across the ice like a sled and at 
other times when open water is encountered it 
is launched and the operator takes his place 
at the oars. Motorcycles and motor trucks are 
required in transporting the mails over dan- 
gerous mountain routes and some such routes 
are at times almost impassable. Therefore, if 
you intend to forward any Christmas mail to 
any person in any out-of-the-way place, where 
difficulties in transportation may prevail, mail 
the articles now. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


These excerpts on “Distance and 
Christmas,” from a November Post 
Office Bulletin of Information issued 
at New York City, will make timely 
copy for your December test, and 
add to your store of knowledge 
about the mails. 


It is Holiday time in the International 
Parcel Post—the time to put on board those 
Christmas parcels that are going abroad. Pre- 
pare such parcels very carefully ; pack securely, 
use strong paper for wrapping, tie them with 
good stout cord, and see to it that the address 
on each parcel is clearly legible and complete. 
Place name and address of the sender in upper 
left corner. Ascertain full particulars as to 
weight limits and dimensions applicable to 
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parcels for each foreign country, and whether 
parcels can be registered or insured. Be care- 
ful to prepay all charges required, including 
transit charges, if any, and to affix the number 
and kind of customs declarations necessary in 
each case. If any other forms, such as dispatch 
notes, are required, see that they are properly 
prepared and attached. All countries in Europe 
have a weight limit restriction on parcel post 
of 22 pounds, with the exception of those 
shown below: 11 Pound Countries—Greece, 
Irish Free State, Portugal, Spain; 44 Pound 
Countries—Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Hungary, Lcxemburg, and Switzer- 
land. 

Two customs declarations are required by 
Danzig, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, Memel 
Territory, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal; and 
three by Albania, Belgium, Rumania, Spain, 
and the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics. 
France and Sarre Territory require one Cus- 
toms declaration (Form 2966) and one Cus- 
toms declaration (Form 2967) on each parcel. 


Part “II 


Tabulate the Transit Charges to 
European Countries as shown in the 
copy below, adding under the table 
the following explanation: 


The postage rate for parcel-post packages to 
European countries is 14 cents a pound or 
fraction, except that the rate for Spain is 13 
cents a pound or fraction, plus a surcharge of 
5 cents for each parcel. Parcels for the above- 
mentioned countries must be prepaid the ap- 
propriate transit charge in addition* to the 
postage rate. 


* Italie words are to be underscored on the typewriter. 


TABLE OF TRANSIT CHARGES TO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 








23 to 33) 34 to 44 
Pounds| Pounds 


12 to 22 
Pounds 


lto2 | 3toll 


Pounds 





Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia 

Hungary 

Luxemburg 

Sarre Territory 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 

Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics 
Yugoslavia 


Pounds 
$0.27 


$0.15 
20 36 
20 36 
10 18 
30 4 
18 30 
20 36 
.20 36 
S 1.32 
50 98 
20 36 














* Turkey in Europe: 3 to 7 pounds, $.72; 8 to 11 pounds, $.84. 
(These tests are good only until January 25, 1930) 








Only a Few Days Left, Now! 


Have you sent in your specimen for the Stenographers’ Contest? 
All papers must be in our hands by December 15. 
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Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Sara Benjamin, Proviso Town 


ship High School, May 
wood, Illinois 
Gold Pin 

Marjorie Plumpton Wool 
bury College, Los Angeles 
Callfornta 

Silver Pin 

Helen Bradley Barnes Com 
mercial Schoo Denver 
Coloraco 

Margaret Dougherty, Catholic 
jirls’ High School, Phila 
deiphia, Pennsylvania 

Eleanor Carlsen, Township 
High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Irma Walters, High School, 
Hempstead, New York 

William Thomas, Catholic 
High School Altoona 
Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Smit Junior- Senior 
High School, Rochester, 
Minnesota 

Hazel Beck, High School, 
Ottumwa, lowa 

Evelyn Hallin, Central High 
School, Sioux City. lows 

Elinor Gratton, Hesser Busi 
ness College, Manchester, 


New Hampshire 


Bronze Pin 


James A. Gar- 
School, Les Ap 


Mary Di Noto 
field High 


geles, California 

Clara Ellis, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michi 
gan 

Cleda Cutting, High School 
Paola, Kansas 

Alleen Mann, Central Senior 
High School, South Bend, 
Indiana 

Rose Nave and Carmen Tre 
moureux, Heald College, 
San Jose, California 

Opal Wagner, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Frances Mentler, Centralla 
Township High School, 
Centralia, Illinois 

Frances Janesich, Memorial 
High School, Ely, Minne- 
sota 

Zelma Saur, High School, 
Sparta, Michigan 

Janice Brenneman and Hen 
rietta C. Beatty, San Jose 
Secretarial School, San 
Jose, California 

Bbucille Brauzak, Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Evelyn Schmer, High School, 
Hastings, Nebraska 

Frances Ryan, Community 


High School, West Chicago 
Iilinois 

Bernice Nesom, Barnes Com 
mereial School, Denver, 
Colorado 


Floretta Bockus, 


Elinor 


Margaret E 
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Club Prize Awards 


Willia 
Hall High School, W 
Hartford, Connecticut 


m 
est 


Neweomb, Western 


School of Business, Sacra- 


mento, California 


Bessie Saltsman, Commerce 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigao 


Mary Ryna, Messmer Hig? 
School, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin 

Dorothy Busch, Township 
High School, Princeton, 
Illinois 

Mineko Masuda, McClymonds 
High School, Oakland, 
California 


Plate for the 
October O.G.A Test 


High School, 
Tilinots 


Hartford, Connecticut 


we we eee fe 
- Zz "i Me - 
= 
. oo-<...- <4 ‘i 
| a = / oo— : 
ee PP  —ee 49? 


Zorn, Township 
Mendota, 


7 ed a. * é cor o- —- 
Sie Fy ) “ 
. ? 
4 2 ? o J _S i“ . 
henge" « Ce 9 "si OF 
fe , 
x is... — | 4 0 Pi” Cie ai 
v . 4 a 7 or ) 
z fp: is on lj} , 
/ < 
‘ 7 - ; 
( _ - ) Y \ 
PD - or ) 
rs i a — eal fr an 2 
"iia . 
— ae eal 4 
C¢ V4 . 
tual a ‘ 


ee, 
oe or ee 
> 
y\ 
Caroline Blackburn, High 
School, Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania 


Alice Perry, High Sehool, 


Alberta Allen, High School, 
Brookfield, Missour! 
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Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Alvernia High School, Chi 
cago, Illinois—Anna Pep- 
lawski and Wanda Komor- 
kiewics 

Agnes Seaman, 
of Commerce, 
New York 


Gold Pin 


High School, 
Vermont 
Hau!!ton 
Ann 


High Schoo! 
Yonkers, 


uth Preston, 
Burlington, 
Margaret Nissle, 
Business College, 
Arbor, Michigan 


Silver Pin 


Lorraine Mayr, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Lynette Cater, High School, 


Barnesville, Ohio 
Anna Glagola, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 
Constance Jacques, St. Jo- 
seph's School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
Vivien L. Herndon, High 
School, Ossining, New York 
Stanley Niespodziani, High 


School, Stevens Point, Wis 
consin 
Alice Peterson, Tilinols State 


Normal University, Normal, 


Illinois 

Helen M. Thomas, High 
School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
syivania 

Loulse Vogel, Bremen, In- 
diana 


Bronze Pin 


Reinhard Schiltgen, Sacred 
Heart Schoel, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Marie K. Schlosser, High 


School, Spring Green, Wis- 
consin 

Anna Panzer, St. Anthony 
Commercial School, Gar- 
denville, Maryland 

Aline Brucken, Reitz Me- 
morial High School, Evans- 
ville, Illinois 

James A. Lee, High 
Spencerville, Ohio 

Frank Showers, Wethersfield 
High School, Kewanee, 
Illinois 


Sophia 


Scheol, 


Crowe, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Annie Melver, High School, 
Kent, Washington 

Mabel Odenweller, High 
School, Kalida, Ohio 

Ruth P«rmele, High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Nellie Muller, House of the 
Good Shepherd, Seattle, 
Washington 

Marvil J. Schwarz, Bethany 
College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota 

Eunice K. Nelson, H. L. 
Merill. High School, Huteh- 
inson, Minnesota 


(Continued on page 180) 
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George Hitt, High School, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
Amelia Shutey, Sacred Heart 
High School, Laurium, 

Michigan 

Eloise Bellwood, Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena, California 

Therese Bercier, St. Joseph 
Academy, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts 

Muriel Wilson, High School, 
Darien, Connecticut 


Edna Hatlestad, High School, 
Medford, Wisconsin 

Margaret Dunn and Colette 
Grier, Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Lucile Runge, St. Mary's 
Springs Academy, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin 

Lela Hurtt, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio 
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Albert Kehs, Central Catholic Marian Crispin, Washington 
High School, Allentown, Business College, Washing- 
Pennsylvania ton, Pennsylvania 

Marie Zayechek, Humboldt Fred Smith, Rogers High 
College, Minneapolis, Min- School, Newport, Rhode 
nesota Island 

Laura Frenz, Loatheran High Belle Walker, Virginia Com- 
School, Milwaukee, Wis- mereial College, - 
eonsin burg, Virginia 

Marjorie Johnson, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, Min 


nesota 


Natalie Campbell, State 
Teachers’ College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia 


a 


Emerson and New Rational 


By Mary Galbraith 


Weehawken, New Jersey 


first met Emerson's ghost. The kitchen 

clock had just struck half-past eleven, and 
I was in my room studying my little red book 
of essays. As I yawned for the third time on 
the first page, I heard a rustling. And there, 
looking woefully at me, was—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson! He was rather a pathetic ghost, 
quite different from the pictures in my red 
book of essays, and yet I knew intuitively 
that it was he. 

“What on earth is the matter, Mr. Emer- 
son?” I inquired. “Why should such a peace- 
able ghost as you come to haunt so young a 
girl as me? You know, after all,” (I was a 
little bit annoyed by this time) “we have had 
no real introduction—in fact, sir, I hardly 
know you.” 

“That,” said the ghost timidly, “is just the 
trouble. None of you young things seems 
to know me. And,” he went on earnestly, 
“I’m not at all difficult, really. I am sure you 
would enjoy me—if you would only try.” 

“The trouble,” I rudely interrupted, “is this: 
Your sentences are entirely complex. I, for 
one, have neither the time nor the patience 
to read and reread, puzzle and repuzzle them 
out.” 

“If you would only take the time . 
the ghost again ventured, though he was 
growing paler by the minute. 

“I can’t be bothered any longer!” I exlaimed. 
“I am zoing to bed.” And I turned out the 
light. 


[' was in my third term high school that I 


HAT was, as I have said, in my third 

term high school, about two years ago. 
Since then I have been graduated and been 
through business college. It was while I was 
studying my typewriting that my next inter- 
esting meeting with Emerson occurred. I had, 
with much struggle, finally reached the first 
speed test on page fifty-one of my green New 
Rational Typewriting text. The teacher had 
rigidly ruled only two mistakes to a page, and 


no erasures. But I settled down to that first 
article with the buoyant courage of youth. 

“The Genius of our life is jealous . 

I bravely began, writing hurriedly and un- 
heedingly for about six lines. I stopped then, 
and reread. Horrors! Six mistakes. I tore 
the paper out of the machine. This time I 
would go more carefully about my typing. 
Again I started, more slowly, watching the 
book beside me more closely 

“The Genius I finished ten lines 
this time before discovering four mistakes. 
Well, it was a iittile better. The article, more- 
over, was interesting, though a trifle confusing 
But at a third trial both my typewriting and 
my understanding improved. The words made 
sense. The sentences really expressed fas- 
cinating ideas. The meaning was clear. This 
time I finished the article, but decided to copy 
it over for neatness’ sake. And as I copied it 
the fourth time the words and ideas seemed 
lucid as never before. I was proud of the 
result of my typing. I was prouder of my 
final dawn of intelligence. So I took that 
paper up to the teacher. She gave it one 
hasty glance. 

“Even stroking—but the name of the author 
is left out.” 

So back I rushed to my desk, looked again 
at the article, and there as plain as could be 
at the very end was printed in italics— 
EMERSON. 

“Well,” I said, “I have found your charm 
at last.” 


HAT night as I practised on my little 
portable typewriter at home, with a fa- 
miliar book of essays propped up in front of 
me, I saw Emerson again beside me. Only, 
this time he was quite a bit fatter (would it 
be more respectful to say “a trifle more 
rotund”?) and he smiled at me cheerily. 
And, as I typed that last paragraph from 
the “Essay on Manners,” did I only fancy, 
or did Emerson pat me on the head? 
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Alphabetic Stunt Sentences 


Submitted by Pupils of St. Anthony's School, 


Butler, New Jersey 


An armed and aged army attended an armory at Albany. 

Arthur and Albert ably assisted Anna around arena. 

Beatrice beheld bad boy being beat by burly butler. 

Billy Brown boldly bounced Bobby’s baby brother’s blue 
ball. 

Bill Bailey bought beautiful Bernice bright buttercup 
bouquets. 

Catherine can cook creamy chocolate carmel candy. 

Carrie chuckled, “Catherine can come camping, Clara.” 

Careless Casey caught cold catching catfish. 

Dusky Dan drove Dobbin down Dreary Drive daily. 

Dainty Doris Dawson diligently dried Della’s Dresden 
dinner dishes. 

Ellen Ellis erased each error earnestly, eagerly, expertly. 

Every evening Eddie Edgerton eagerly eats eight eggs. 

Fred Fisher fished frequently for food, fish, frogs. 

Frieda Farmer fiercely fried five fine fresh fish for Fred 
Fletcher Friday. 

Frank Franklin fought fiercely for freedom. 

General Grant gallantly guarded Gettysburg. 

Good girls generally get gorgeous, generous gifts. 

Helen helped her husband hem his handkerchief. 

Happy Harry Harrigan harnessed Henry Hogan's horse. 

Helen Hamilton held her haughty head high. 

Harry Harris honored his humble honest home folks. 

Irritated Ida idly ironed Irene’s immaculate Irish in- 
sertion. 

Jack Joseph Johnson, jigging joyously, juggled jugs, 
javelins, jardinieres. 

Kenneth Kale kidnapped Kate Kerwin’s kitty. 

Lucky Lindy landed lightly. 

Lawrence, limping-legged lamp lighter, lit large lamps. 

Mildred Miller mailed Maud Munson’s mother’s message 
Monday. 

Mary’s mandolin murmured melodious musical melodies. 

Mamie Martin makes much money making mayonnaise. 

Mary Morrow makes marvelous mince meat. 

Ned Nevins nodded noisy Nancy Nolan nonchalant “No.” 

No new Nash needs No-Nox. 

Orlando Oliver often ordered olive-oil, oatmeal, onions. 

Orange orchards offer opportunities of obtaining oranges. 

Paul persistently practised painting picturesque paintings. 

Primrose picked pretty posies, poppies, pansies. 

Quiet Quakers quilted quaint quilts quickly. 

Roaring rivers rapidly rushed round rough rocks. 

Raymond ran Roy Rollin’s Rolls-Royce round Roundsville 
recklessly. 

Ruth Robertson rides Rolls-Royces, Reos—rarely rumble- 


seats. 
(Continued om page 182) 


Dolores Greene 
Helen Grassi 


Mildred Williams 
Rowena Strubi 


Margeret Maher 
Martha Polles 
Rowena Strubi 
Margaret Maher 
Joanna Decker 
foanna Riley 
Marie Kinft i 
Rowena Struble 


Anna Uberti 


Rowena Strubic 
Marguerite Mabey 
Marie Kiuft 
Rowena Strubi: 
Martha Polles 
loanna Decker 
Mildred Williams 
Marie Kiuft 


Lillian McCormick 


Dolores Greene 
Marie Kiuft 
loanna Riley 
Mabey 


Marguerite 


Lillian McC ormict 
Marie AKiuft 
Mildred William 
Joanna Decker 
Lillian McCormick 
obert Bert 
Joanna Riley 
Marie Kiuft 
Marie Kiuft 
Vildred William 


Joanna Decker 


Marie Kiuft 
Robert Berry 


Dolores Greene 
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Sarah Shaw swiftly sized-up Sammy Smith’s Sunday suit 
Saturday. 

Several steamships sailed southward seeking salubrious 
shores. 

Sudden shipwreck sent seventy sailors swimming swiftly 
shoreward. 

Thomas Taylor took the twins’ toy tricycles to the train 
Tuesday. 

The trail of the terrific tempest was traced through the 
terrible toll taken of the tall trees torn and tumbled on 
the terrain. 

Thomas Tucker traced to Theresa Tate the treasonable 
tale. 

The tall typist thoughtfully transcribed the three tele- 
grams. 

Uncle Ulysses unpacked Umberto’s unusually unique 
umber-hued utensils. 

Ursula Urban uses Uncle’s unique umbrella. 

Vernon Vanderbeck vaccinated Virginia Vailes very 
viciously. 

‘Winnie’s washwoman washed Winnie’s whole warm- 
weather wardrobe while Winnie waited watchfully. 
Walter White waved to William Winslow, who whistled 
whole-heartedly while weaving willow wicker ware. 

Xenial Xantippe xylographed Xerxes xylophone. 

Yearning youthful Yankees yelled yesterday. 

Young’s youngest youngster yawns yearningly. 

Zealous Zoologists zig-zagged zulus, zebras, zebus, zoo- 
ward. 


oe ad 


Stevenson’s Code 


A Much-Quoted Selection from Robert Louis Stevensun 


J» bgt ae. Ca a 
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Joanna Riley 
Marie Kiuft 
Joanna Decker 


Joanna Decker 


Marie Kiuft 
Joanna Riley 
Dolores Greene 


loanna Riley 


Marie Kiuft 
Joanna Decker 
Marion Nannery 
Marie Kluft 
Mildred Williams 
Marie Kluft 


loanna Riley 


Joanna Riley 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 


and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


Se. ae. 


ANY schools require 
M bulletins, charts, 
and signs of 
various kinds. 
We were much 
interested in the 
“Stencillor” (a 
picture of which 
is shown along- 
side) that we 
found on ex- 
hibit at the New 
York Business 
Show, held in 
the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace this 
fall. Various 
styles of letters 
and ornaments, 

border lines, etc., are in- 





extends the entire length of the top, forming an 
overlapping lid which makes it comparatively 
dust-proof and contributes 
very materially 
to the appear- 
ance of the 
file. The bottom 
of the file is of 
three-ply con- 
struction, and is 
formed to give 
unusual rigidity 
and strength. 
No metal parts 
are used to hold 
the bottom in 
place—nothing 
to mark the desk 
or counter on 
which you place the file. 





cluded with each outfit 
Brushes, several kinds of 
ink, rulers, and other 
equipment make up the 
set. Just the thing, it 
seems to us, if you have 
no “art” department in 
your school to do all the 
lettering you want. 





Files are made in thirty- 
eight sizes and are shipped 
flat or “collapsed” —a dis- 
tinct feature. 


a ad 


OOD $s stenographers 
never erase! Let 


them tell you that, but 








~~ 


COLLAPSIBLE 

storage file called the 
Quik-Lok was on show, too. These files are 
made of heavy corrugated fiber board rein- 
forced by steel along the top. An automatic 
lock device consisting of a heavy flat spring 
catch attached to the steel reinforcement, se- 
curely “snaps” into place as the file is closed. 
To open the file, you merely press lightly 
with the finger and the entire top opens. As 
there are no strings, ties, or other encum- 
brances, you may remove at will any papers 
you wish to take out. 

To facilitate the removal and replacement 
of the file on shelving, a pull strap of heavy 
webbing is securely attached to the bottom 
and end of the file. The heavy triple steel 
reinforced strip attached to the locking device 


The New “Eraser Placer” 


1/_ prepare yourself so that 
you can erase neatly. And 
where’s a good place to 
keep your eraser? That 
question is answered very effectively in a little 
contrivance which we have on our typewriter. 
It has been given the name of “Eraser Placer,” 
and after we have erased we just let the eraser 
go and it automatically returns to its place to 
await the next emergency! 

The “Eraser Placer” consists of an attractive 
nickel case which is fastened to the side of the 
typewriter by a screw clamp. Within the case 
is a spring-driven reel, to which is attached 
20 inches of stout silk cord. The eraser is 
attached to the cord by a convenient snap 
fastener. When the eraser has served its day 
another can be substituted in the snap clasp 
and the little attachment serves indefinitely. 
The illustration shows how it is attached. 
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HE light aluminum chairs on exhibition 
by the Alcraft Company took our eye, too. 
The chairs are shaped to the bedy and are 
very comfortable. Chairs for stenographers, 
for executives, for clerical workers, factory 
workers, etc., were on display. It is inter- 
esting to note that welding at the joints gives 
these chairs a staunch one-piece construction. 
There are no glued joints to 
weaken, loosen, or set up ir- 
ritating noises, according to 
one of the salesmen, and that 
sounded good to us! Besides 
chairs there were aluminum 
two- and three-step ladders; 
also costumers, and waste- 
paper baskets. Their light- 
ness and obvious durability 
appeals. 


‘a od 


MCOLIGHT"” is said 

to be the only com- 
pletely adjustable lamp of its 
kind. It is used 
with portable type- 
writers, and, by 
folding, can be kept 
in the typewriter 
case. It need not, 
therefore, be de- 
tached when the 
typewriter is en- 
closed in its case 
It is equipped with 
a Mazda S-11 bulb 
and a special re- 
flector that pro- 
vides a soft, dif- 
fused illumination 
on the keyboard, typing, and notes. Not that 
it is necessary to light up the keyboard if 
you're a touch typist. The light is heavily 
nickel-plated and comes with eight feet of 
non-kinkable silk cord, and a plug. 


ad 


E don't like the name, because when 

we first heard it, it sounde! like “sorta 
graft,” but there is no “graft” with the “Sorter 
Graf,” and the demonstration which we wit- 
nessed of its operation sold us on the useful- 
ness of the idea. The machine consists of two 
parts: 1. A steel channel, or track, in which 
an easy-running carriage 
moves back and forth 


wilh left hand 
{ro <= 
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“Vimcolight” Folding 
Lamp 


BEND BACK/—~ aa 


The “Elbe” Round-Back “Spring” Binder 
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at a touch of the finger. 2. An interchange- 
able tab-unit which rides on the carriage, easily 
removable. 

With this deviee, a pile of papérs can be 
sorted effectively and quickly. The tabs are 
made to suit the customer, alphabetically, nu- 
merically, geographically, or any other way. 
The sorter is “swished” with the finger to the 

tab you want, the corre- 
spondence, check, or other 
paper, placed beneath the 
tab, and you're ready for the 
next piece to be sorted. 


~~ 


USEFUL binder is the 
Elbe “spring” back, il- 
lustrated here. Each folder 
is equipped with an inner 
folder in which the papers 
are placed. With the “inner” 
folder full of papers, or with 
one sheet even, you snap the 
outer folder over it. Presto, 
a neat, strong bin- 
der for holding 
wilh right hand bookkeeping bnudg- 
REMOVE REPLACE ets, secretarial 
Inner folder wilh budgets, examina- 
yr rontlenis tion papers, or any 
other papers you 
wish. A most ef- 
fective “jigger,” be- 
cause you can so 
easily open it to 
remove or add to 
your papers. 


my 


NOTHER neat little gadget that caught 
our eye was the combination brush and 
felt pad used with Martens type cleaner. 

You first soak the end of the brush-pad in 
the liquid, then apply with the padded side and 
subsequently brush away all signs of dirt. For 
certain makes of typewriter the wire is bent 
sO as not to rub the enamel parts.* I like this 
patent “applicator,” as friend Jarrett calls it, 
better than his brush alone—the “padding” 
is a novel and effective feature. 

The cleaning material is claimed to be non 
inflammable, non-corrosive, and non-combus- 
tible. It can be applied te the hand with no 

(Continued on page 190) 
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The Sorter Graf, with Letters Inserted 
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American Optical Glass 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by the Williams end Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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This article is based largely wpon information gathered by Harrison E. Howe, for 
“The New Werld of Science,” edited by Robert M. Yerkes—The Century Co., 1920. 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


— 











Keeping the Edge 


N interesting suggestion was made in 

the Shorthand Reporter of last month. 

It was to the effect that reporters, par- 
ticularly the young ones just breaking into 
the game, might find it advantageous to spend 
two weeks or a month during the summer in 
improving their shorthand technique. Instead 
of merely gathering together and discussing 
shorthand outlines, more or less academically, 
a class might be formed, it was suggested, 
with the express object of raising the me- 
chanical ability of the profession. 


A Practice Class for Reporters 


It is a thought worth considering, in one 
form or another. Perhaps the class idea would 
not appeal to experienced reporters as much 
as it would to the younger members lacking 
confidence in their ability and experience; yet 
it is a fact that some of us who are most ex- 
perienced and confident need it most. 


Your Ability Curve 


We believe that the average _ reporter 
reaches the peak of his ability within a few 
years after he “finds himself” in a reporting 
way. That may be soon after he gets his 
appointment, if he is an official, or when he 
begins to feel that he has a regular income, 
if he enters the free lance field. The official 
probably reaches the height of his mechanical 
speed on the day he passes the examination 
for his appointment. From then on he grows 
in reporting efficiency, but not through any 
increment of speed. He gains only in experi- 
ence, which for the next few years offsets the 
inevitable falling off in his shorthand technique. 

He becomes a better reporter by becoming 
an experienced reporter. But he one day 
reaches the saturation point of useful experi- 
ence. By that time, while he has lost but little 
in shorthand speed, still it is not what it was 
when he started. He is at the dead level of 
efficiency. He is static. From then on any 
change in his work is a change for the worse. 
The speed that he one day revelled in becomes 
more and more laborious, and he begins to 
wonder if he is getting old. As a matter of 
fact, nature has not yet stepped in. She will 


in time enter the picture, many years hence, 
and cramp his fingers and make his head 
weary; but up to the present he has done it 
all himself. He has simply allowed his speed 
to atrophy through sheer lack of exercise. He 
has still within him the possibility of the same 
speed he once possessed, plus his experience, 
but it is lying dormant. 


Down-Grade? 


It is a fact that as we go along and gain 
confidence in ourselves and our prowess, we 
are less inclined to make the extra effort that 
we were wont to display when we were not 
so sure of ourselves. Once in a while we feel 
the urge to put on the extra steam, but the 
occasions grow fewer as our experience piles 
up and we find ourselves able to handle the 
ordinary emergency without making the added 
effort. Yet it is those efforts that 
our ability in the first place, and they weuld 
make us still abler now were we to resort to 
them often enough to keep out of the rut. 


gave us 


The Summer “Slump” 


There is no reason for a reporter growing 
less efficient as the years pass, yet many do, 
through neglect of their shorthand. Particu- 
larly during the summer months, when there 
is little work, do we allow our skill to rot; 
and then we come back in the fall and wonder 
why witnesses on the stand get faster and 
lawyers more captious. It takes us from one 
to two months to get into the “swing” again, 
before we begin to feel that we are not, after 
all, getting old, as we feared, but were “simply 
out of practice.” We are really more than 
out of practice; we have lost something of 
our skill, however slight, that we shall never 
regain. The blunted edge of a knife may be 
sharpened again and again, but each new edge 
means a portion of the blade ground away. 


Keep Up the Honing 


It is exactly the same in shorthand. We 
may always retain enough of our original 
ability to have a new edge put on every fall 
and still be good enough to “hold our own,” 
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280 Words-a-Minute Championship—Testimony 
1925 N.S.R.A. Speed Contest, Omaha, Nebraska 
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(Te be continued nest month) 
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but how much easier it would be, day in and 
day out, if we were never to allow the blade 
to grow dull! 

Perhaps the class idea is not practicable 
with practising reporters, still, every reporter 
would do well before court opens in the fall 
to discipline himself with a practice period, 
in order not only to restore his normal me- 
chanical ability, but in an effort to regain 
something of his lost skill. It is even possible 
to go beyond that and actually raise the 
standard—add five or ten words more a miti- 
ute to your speed. It can be done. A half-hour 
a day of dictation for a week or two before 
the season opens—not normal dictation, but 
such as would call forth that extra spurt— 
will do wonders toward lightening the burdens 
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of the coming winter and bolstering up that 
confidence that comes only with surplus skill 
If you can’t get a convenient dictator, just put 
an empty cylinder or two on the phonograph 
and dictate yourself a record. Then slip down 
your reproducer, and get out your pen and 
notebook and limber up the old hand. Use 
up another record or two, putting on some of 
your pet phrases, and go over them several 
times. We know one reporter who has done 
it for years, with the result that he not only 
has not lost any of his skill, but year after 
year has consistently added to it. He never 
allows himself to lose his “edge.” 

It is worth the effort, in the increased ease 
and enjoyment of our labors that are bound 
to go with it. 


The N.S.R.A. Meeting 


HE Thirtieth An- 
nual Convention of 
the National Short- 


hand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion was held August 14-16 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, just 
across the bay from San- 
dusky, Ohio. The meetings 
were well attended and 
were notable for their in- 
terest and good fellowship. 
The fact that the conven- 
tion was held at a resort on 
the shore of Lake Erie con- 
tributed materially to its 
success. 

The attendance, as usual, 
was good, and representa- 
tive. Reporters from twen- 
ty-seven states and Canada 
were in attendance. There 
were many reporters from the far West and 
South, as well as from the Eastern seaboard. 


Publicity Campaign to be Pushed 


The chief discussion of the business meetings 
of the convention centered around the need for 
Cc. S. R. legislation and further publicity to 
educate bench, bar, and public regarding the re- 
porting profession. Much has been done al- 
ready in this respect. The mere fact that 
there is an organization of reporters, one that 
has been in active existence for thirty years, 
has helped to create a definite status for the 
shorthand reporter; but as professional stand- 
ards are raised, there is still something to be 
desired in the way of adequate recognition. 
An interesting report on the floor of the 





Louis E. Schrader 
President 





convention was that of the 
librarian-historian, Mr 
Charles F. Roberts, of New 
Haven, Connecticut. Mr 
Roberts told of the growth 
of the National Collection 
of shorthand literature 
gathered together by the 
organization and placed in 
the New York Public Li- 


brary. 
Mr. Gregg’s Gift 


He spoke of the forth- 
coming gift of a unique 
collection of German, 
French, and Spanish books 


recently acquired by Mr. 
Gregg, a member of the 
committee. There are now 


in the National Collection of the Association 
some 26,000 shorthand volumes, containing 
nearly every available book on shorthand 
written in English. Some of these are over 
250 years old, representing the first modern 
efforts in shorthand construction, and are price- 
less. Mr. Roberts recommended that members 
when in New York make a point of going to 
the New York Public Library, presenting their 
credentials, and spending a few instructive hours 
in browsing over this valuable collection. 


The Shorthand Clinics 


The Shorthand Clinics as usual challenged 
the attention and the interest of afl. The 
clinics, as a matter of fact, are rapidly be- 
coming the best attended meetings of the an- 
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nual convention. It is here that new outlines 
are discussed, ideas are hatched to help lighten 
the burdens of the reporter, and on the whole 
there is much benefit to be had from these 
informal discussions. Miss Helen W. Evans, 
head of the reporting department of Gregg 
College, Chicago, was in charge of the Gregg 
clinic; with Mr. Nathan Behrin, of the Su- 
preme Court, New York City, handling the 
clinic devoted to Pitmanic studies. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention: 


First, that the Committee on Public Relations and 
Publicity begin the preparation of leaflets and pub 
licity matter suitable for general distribution to re- 
porters, attorneys, members of legislatures, newspaper 
editors, business men, and others of our actual or 
possible clientele, enlightening the public on short 
hand reporting as a business or profession, its capa 
bilities and limitations, the education and experiencs 
required of competent reporters, and the reasonable 
compensation for such work; the extent of the work 
of the Committee on Publicity and the amount to be 
expended therefor to be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

Second, that the Association, believing that the 
enactment of a comprehensive Certified Shorthand 
Reporters’ law in any State tends to raise the stand- 
ards of the profession, the skill and education of the 
reporters in such State, resulting in the betterment 
of service to the courts, attorneys, and litigants there 
in, and necessarily bringing increased respect for and 
a higher standing to the profession of shorthand re 
porting in all walks of life, approves the principle 
of such legislation and endorses the efforts of local 
and State associations in promoting the same. 

Third, that a Committee of Three be appointed by 
the President to study and report to the next con 
vention upon the subject of the means and methods 
by which the ranks of the profession may be kept 
filled, the matter of interesting students in our pro 
fession, and such related subjects as may be deemed 
wise and necessary to be considered in connection 
therewith 


New Officers 


The election of Mr. Louis E. Schrader, 
of Wheeling, West Virginia, as president of 
the Association will strike a popular chord 
throughout the profession. Mr. Schrader is 
not only one of the ablest reporters of the 
country, but is universally respected and ad- 
mired for his many friendly qualities. He is 
one of the charter members of the Association, 
and has contributed much to the spirit of 
organization and professional pride. 

Mr. Nathan Behrin, of New York, was 
again elected vice-president; Mr. Albert C. 
Gaw, of Elkhart, Indiana, secretary; and Mr. 
W. A. J. Warnement, of Cleveland, treasurer. 
The new members of the Board of Directors 
are Harry E. Beach, Des Moines; W. M. 
Keller, Salt Lake City; and Frank Weller, 
San Diego, California. Charles F. Roberts 
was re-elected librarian-historian. 

The next meeting will be held in Colorado. 
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Increased Rapidity of Speech 


HE latest horror to be laid at the door of 

progress has been brought to light by the 
proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
Association of Shorthand Reporters of New 
York. This otherwise estimable body has 
demonstrated from statistics that the Ameri- 
can man (and, we may suppose, the American 
woman) gains ten words a minute every 20 
years. To realize the fearful import of this 
statement a little hypothetical figuring is neces- 
sary. Let us suppose that our old friend “the 
average man” is conscious for 14 hours out 
of the 24, and if we exclude 3 hours for meals 
and other occasions on which we may reason- 
ably assume a modicum of silence, this in- 
creased rate credits him with 6,000 more words 
every day, 46,000 every week, or 2,402,400 a 
year every twentieth year! 

The future of the rising generation is al- 
ready being watched anxiously, and the best 
that we can wish them is that they will have 
better use to which to put this growing heri- 
tage of words than is apparent from the con- 
versation of their elders and betters today.— 
From “The Landmark,” the official organ of 
the English-Speaking Union 
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(Concluded from page 184) 


bad effects, and when applied to typewriters 
—to rubber as well as metal type, indeed— 
it dries almost immediately without the use of 


a rag. 
Yow 


OMETHING “different” is the New Stand- 

ard Rotary Duplicator! The original is 
made on regular bond paper and can be type- 
written, handwritten, drawn, printed, or any 
desired combination of these. The original 
can be made in five colors and reproduced in 
one operation. The Standard is essentially 
different from all other gelatin duplicators be- 
cause in place of duplicating rolls it uses the 
duplicating composition in the form of flat 
individual sheets called “Films,” which are put 
on and removed from the machine in the same 
manner as stencils. This “Film” can be used 
over and over again, with as many as 30 dif- 
ferent originals. 

After one film has made the desired number 
of copies, it is easily removed and another 
substituted. Within a short time the used 
film completely absorbes the impression made 
on it and is ready for use over again with an- 
other original. About 50 to 60 copies can be 
made in a minute, and from two to three hun- 
dred copies can be made from one original. 
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Excursions in the Dictionary 
(Continued from pay 


the special meaning that has come to be at 

tached to this word in musi 

A language is literally a “tongue,” from 

Latin “lingua,” the tongue. “Lingo” was good I HOPE that the 
Portuguese before it was slang American. A do 1 
but find 


t leave y 
you all - 


“linguist” knows several languages or tongues 
Now it might seem that a “languid” person ‘ 
who dislikes exertion, and tries to get 
wants by talking. But 
for “to be weak 
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